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THE COLORED ETCHINGS OF MISS HELEN HYDE 


It is not often that an art student of Occidental birth becomes so 
enamored of the product of the Orient as to renounce the time-honored 
centers of art edu- 
cation in Europe for 
the sake of a pro- 
longed period of 
training in Tokio; 
it is still rarer that 
such a student be- 
comes so proficient 
in a foreign art as 
to win honors from 
the natives by ex- 
celling them in their 
own work. Such is 
the unique distinc- 
tion of Miss Helen 
Hyde, whose ex- 
ceedingly clever 
colored etchings of 
Chinese and Japan- — 4 e 

| 
ese subjects have Na * 
given her deserved - . 
popularity among KANO TOMONOBU 
the picture - lovers Noted Japanese Art Teacher at Work 
of this country. 

Most Occidental nations now recognize the high quality of Japanese 
art, have borrowed freely from it, and are frank to admit the debt 
owed to these people of the Flowery Kingdom, whose art, in a sense, 
is a part of their very life. Western students, however, have, in the 
main, been content with hints and suggestions, which they have used 
with varying degrees of success. Indeed, many of the best artists of 
Japan have succumbed to Western influence, and have Europeanized 
their methods. Miss Hyde, on the other hand, has not been content 
with hints and suggestions; rather she has well-nigh renounced the 
art she learned in American and European art schools, and has suc- 
ceeded in catching the spirit and tone, and in duplicating the effects 
of the best Japanese work. 
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Miss Hyde is a daughter of California. Fora time she studied 
art in Holland, and her work soon became imbued with the spirit of 
the Dutch school. Though wholly segregated from French influences, 
she by strictly independent processes acquired something of French 
technique and methods. Her Euro- 
pean studies being completed, she 
returned to California, and it was not 
long before she was captivated by the 
unique life of Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco. The people, the costumes, 
the street scenes, of this famous 
quarter appealed to her as admirable 
subjects for a peculiar form of art, 
and the success of her first efforts 
gave direction to her energies, and 
soon determined her not merely to 
depict these people of the Orient, 
but by qualifying herself in the fullest 
measure, to depict them in terms of 
the art of their own country. 

The first beginnings were exceed- 
ingly modest and experimental. She 
transformed an unused barn into a 
cozy studio, installed a press and all 
the necessary mechanical appliances, 
and began making copper-plate etch- 
ings of Chinese children. These 
oddly costumed tots proved pictur- 
esque material, and her work grew to 
be nothing less than fascinating. 

A few months of this experimental 
work, however, convinced Miss Hyde 
that she had exhausted local oppor- 
tunities, and that if she were to excel 
in the portrayal of Oriental scenes 





ALLEY IN CHINATOWN and characters, she must equip her- 
ay eee self by an intimate acquaintance with 
Copyright, 1901, by Helen Hyde 

the country itself and by careful and 
conscientious study in the native art schools. Accordingly, with 


Miss Josephine M. Hyde, a friend of the same name, but of different 
blood, she went to Japan, traveled extensively in the land of the 
cherry blossom, studied under the best native teachers, gained the 
confidence of the people, and after a time had no trouble in securing 
the best of models. 

The two young women proved apt pupils, and for a period of three 
years worked in characteristic Japanese fashion, and with all the 
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assiduity that is born of a well-defined ambition. It was not long 
before they were taking honors in Japanese exhibitions. Finally, 
Josephine M. Hyde took up another line of work with marked success, 
but Helen Hy de kept faithfully at her enterprise in colored etching, 
in which she has made an enviable repu- 
tation. They sought to imbibe to the 
fullest the influences of people, teachers, 
and country; they used an old temple as 
an abode, made repeated excursions from 
Tokio, their headquarters, entered inti- 
mately into the life in which they found 
themselves, and worked in true Japanese 
fashion, squatting on the floor or on a low 
table. 

For Helen Hyde to go from Occi- 
dental to Oriental art was an easy transi- 
tion. Early in her career she had taken 
up the work of etching on copper plates 
to be printed in colors, a process which 
acquired much vogue in Paris. Her enter- 
prise, in a sense, was to make this process 
of colored etching take the place of the 
wood blocks employ ed by the early Japan- 
ese artists and printers. This was ‘not 
unattended by difficulties, since it was 
painfully laborious, requiring the finest 
nicety of adjustment as a condition of 
even rudimentary success. This was a 
matter of mechanical execution. Even 
more difficult was the acquisition of that 
harmony of colors so dear to Oriental 
taste and the incorporation in the work of 
those characteristics necessary to make the 
colored etchings instinct with the genuine 
life of the people. Persistent, intelligent 
effort, however, has resulted in a signal —cyitp oF THE PEOPLE 
victory By Helen Hyde 

Miss Hyde brought to her task certain CHOURER, ogee, Ny Sten Tipe 
ideas and materials which she has em- 
ployed in her own way, with the result that an exhibition of her 
prints gives the impression, not so much of the revival of an old 
art, as the introduction of a new invention. Critics, perhaps, 
would not think of comparing her colored etchings with the fine 
examples of Japanese prints that have been the delight of connois- 
seurs since the treasures of the Flowery Kingdom were thrown open 
to the inspection of Western nations, but nevertheless, they are genu- 
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inely Japanese in tone, quality, and suggestion. Were it not for the 
telltale signature one would scarcely regard them as the work of a 
clever American girl who became enamored of a life foreign to her 
own, and who undertook to turn out an art product in some sense 
worthy of the masters under whom she sat as a pupil. 

To lovers of pure line the idea of putting color on an etching may 
come as a rank heresy. In the opinion of many the thought is offens- 





A SNOWY DAY IN JAPAN 
By Helen Hyde 
Copyright, 1901, by Helen Hyde 


ive, a violation of strict ideals, and the first impression is apt to be 
that all the qualities for which a good etching is valued must neces- 
sarily be sacrificed. The fact is, that the etching part of Miss Hyde’s 
product is considerably submerged, so that the term ‘‘colored etch- 
ing’ is not a little misleading. Moreover, we are to-day not over- 
nice in our loyalty to time-honored processes, and we are prone to 
think that a good, artistic result justifies any method of procedure and 
any conjunction of mediums. 

‘Miss Hyde,’’ said a friend recently in explanation of her meth- 
ods, ‘‘uses the needle sparingly, in some instances confining herself 
to outline, and always subordinates the etching to the ultimate color- 
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printing. The etchings are made in the usual way on silky and 
absorbent Japanese paper. The same copper-plate cleaned of the ink 
is then used as a block on which to put the pigment, all the colors 
going on for the one final printing, which is done after the manner of 
monotype printing. It is seen that no two copies can come from the 
press alike, variations of painting being sure to betray themselves. 





DAY-DREAMS 
By Helen Hyde 
Copyright, 1901, by Helen Hyde 


‘*The work of putting the pigment on the copper is almost identi- 
cal with making water-color; thus the completed picture has the free- 
dom, charm, and direction of a water-color, with some added qualities. 
For instance, the outline gives it a snap and subtlety in portrayal of 
character which in pure water-color would mean much painstaking 
work, not altogether pleasing. But the chief charm is the purity and 
breadth of the flat tints, only equaled by the Japanese, who get them 
in some similar way. 

‘*This process, in the hands of a person deficient in color knowl- 
edge or color instinct, would be likely to yield all kinds of piebald 
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BELATED 
By Helen Hyde 
Copyright, 1901, by Helen Hyde 
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atrocities. In Miss Hyde’s case the results 
are almost uniformly agreeable. Many of 
her prints are merely pleasing, but no 
inconsiderable number would attract favor- 
able attention anywhere. They present a 
rare combination of strength and dainti- 
ness 

‘‘Of late years this sort of thing has 
been tried, not always with success. Raf- 
faelli tried it and failed. Mortimer Menpes 
has been doing it with fair results, but 
makes a great ado and mystery over the 
alleged secrets of his manipulation. His 
exhibited work, however, is more in imita- 
tion of efforts in oil, and has little of the 
freshness, charm, and originality of that 
of Miss Hyde. This comparison may 
strike name worshipers as treason, but it 
is none the less true. 

Early in the present year Miss Hyde 
abandoned her Buddhist temple and re- 
turned to California. The product of her 
three years’ sojourn in Japan had been 
sent to this country and had found ready 
sale. She had, however, little idea of the 
popularity of her prints, and it was an 
agreeable surprise to her on making a tour 
of the Eastern cities, where her etchings 
were handled, to receive such encourage- 
ment in the way of orders and commissions 
as practically to leave no other course open 
for her than to return to Japan to continue 
her studies and her work. Consequently, 
she set sail last October for another res- 
idence of two years among her favorite 
subjects. 

Her few months’ stay at home were 
not idle ones, since she produced several 
etchings of fine quality, among others 
‘‘The Rainy Day’’ and ‘‘The Blossom 
Child." Doubtless she could have con- 
tinued to work home successfully for a 
long period from memory, but she was 
not willing to jeopardize the success she 
had achieved, and she concluded that the 
wisest course for her to pursue was to 
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return to her Japanese friends, where she would live the life and 
daily be subjected to the influence and the art atmosphere of these 
peculiarly gifted 
people. 

A little incident 
will illustrate the 
wisdom of this 
course. One of Miss 
Hyde’s most suc- 
cessful etchings was 
‘*Little Cherry Blos- 
som,’ depicting a 
chubby, almond- 
eyed little girl, in a 
beautiful padded 
coat, with her arms 
full of branches of 
cherry blossoms. 
The edition of the 
etching sold out and 
demand was made 
for something sim- 
ilar. It happened 
that one day Miss 
Hyde, with her 
sister, who was visit- 
ing her, were walk- 
ing through one of 
the byways in the 
interior of Japan, 
when a toddling 
maiden appeared at 
the end of the lane. 
The latter gazed at 
the young women, 
who were so differ- Baie 
ent from her coun- = ies 
try folk, in wonder- Copyright, rgo1, by Helen Hyde 
ment, and while she 
was puzzling out the strange visitors Miss Hyde made a rapid sketch 
of her. The incident happened in blossom time, and the child, after 
the Japanese fashion, had decked herself with flowers, and she was 
carrying as many blossoms as her arms would hold. When the 
demand for a new etching after ‘‘The Little Cherry Blossom’’ order 
was made, Miss Hyde simply executed in etching her hasty sketch 
of the little tot. 
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These poetic little happenings are matters of daily occurrence in 
Japan, and one must be on the spot to catch their full force and 
beauty. Miss Hyde, therefore, does well to abjure studio composi- 
tions, and to put herself where she will constantly be receiving fresh 
impulse and inspiration. 

The accompanying illustrations, used here by courtesy of Albert 
Roullier, will give to those not familiar with Miss Hy de’s work a 
fair idea of its character. Her compositions for the most part are 
extremely simple. She relies for her interest partly on the unique 
but thoroughly typical Japanese character she incorporates in her 
work, and partly on her fine handling of colors, in which she leans 
toward the softer and more harmonious tones of the early Japanese 
masters rather than toward the stronger but less pleasing coloring of 
the later Japanese product. Jura E. Evviorr. 


MAA 
CONDITIONS OF ART DEVELOPMENT 


Japan did not copy Greece, nor Greece Japan. They were so far 
apart they probably never heard of each other, yet long ago they 
both went to nature with loving and appreciative attention, divined 
her spirit, and applied her principles. Hence their triumph. Had 
not the brutal materialism and imperialism of Roman decadence intro- 
duced a similar political corruption into Greece, and spread a cancer 
of decay by which both states were to fall, the glorious liberty and 
beauty of Greece—which Rome coveted and robbed from her, but 
could not long appreciate or apply—would not have died. 

Japan has survived for many more centuries, and preserved within 
her soul a marvelous vitality and subjective beauty capable of infinite 
applications, and a widespread skill, democracy, and sensibility which 
has made the modern world marvel and envy. But if the same 
Roman cancer of greed, materialism, and imperialism spreads from 
Bourbon Europe to our own legislatures, and through our commerce 
into the ports and manufactories of Japan, we will not only fall our- 
selves, but we will see Japanese beauty and productivity decline with 
it. Yet we owe to Japanese art a wonderful part of the new inspira- 
tion and industrial skill that is ready to uplift and ennoble our own 
life and manufactures. Though certain it is that this life cannot 
revive and uplift us if we accept it in a superficial, sporadic, or 
mimetic way. 

We must go to nature, as Japan and Greece did to get their living 
principles and methods of beauty, adaptability, and design. We 
must awaken in our young and in our producers the same fine facul- 
ties of observation, appreciation, creative imagination, delicate refine- 
ment, skill, and decorative sense. 
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It is said that it is a frequent scene in Japan to witness the vil- 
lage priest go through the streets of a hamlet with his ‘* Buddha bell,’’ 
and call the people to lay down their toil for a quiet hour or two and 
go out ‘‘to see Buddha come down in the spring blossoms.’” Then, 
after a reverent and joyous lesson before nature, these natural poets 
go back to their workshops and beat the world out of the field of 
skilled competition by the beauty they have comprehended, absorbed, 
and reapplied to raw materials of trade. 

A Paterson, New Jersey, silk manufacturer told me that a couple 
of Japanese once passed through that hothouse of loom-workers, and 
very quietly and modestly observed the few mechanical advantages 
our machines had, and taking these with them to Yokohama, set to 
work to put so much better color, taste, and decorative design upon 
their Japanese silks and cretonnes, that they came back and beat our 
own Paterson products right out of the market. . 

We must, moreover, cultivate a public spirit and public taste, 
broadly and generously; a democracy as willing as the great Italian 
republics were, to share with all classes the public joy and beneficence 
of the arts. It will not come from a petty pride of individual specu- 
lators, in having something hid in their back parlor that they can 
pique a vulgar vanity over, or traffic upon for mercenary profit alone. 
Our parks, museums, schools, and public-spirited citizens must all 
unite to aid this general uplift and joy of municipal comradeship. 

And, most of all, it is imperative that we cultivate our new tree 
of beauty from the root upward, in the hearts, lives, and homes of the 
producers themselves. Here must come in the true Christianity, 
humanity, patriotism, and socialism we need. There is no other way 
under heaven given among men by which the real, genuine, sincere, 
or vital growth, productivity, and prosperity of a nation can be 
obtained or maintained. We must look to and believe in the open 
and susceptible soul of every wholesome child, of every honest man 
or woman. We must offer the wholesome and life- giving food of 
truly illuminative and inspiring principles, organic, natural methods, 
not the wooden nutmegs of “‘copy-book systems’’ of art, and mim- 
icked concepts, mannerisms, technicalities. 

The genuine love of beauty and industry must go together. It is 
a divine cherub that will not descend to us from ‘heaven by way of 
indolence, affectation, and speculation. It is a lovely flower, waiting 
in the native soil, to spring up and grow when we have watered it 
with love, watched it with zeal, protected it with tender sympathy, 
and inspired it by joyous praise and appreciation. 

PROFESSOR JOHN WARD STIMSON. 











THE THIRD CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


One hundred and ninety photographs, chosen by the jury of selec- 
tion out of some fourteen hundred submitted by photographers from 
the United States and Canada, make up the third Chicago Salon, 
and have been hung in the 
large southwest room of the 
Art Institute. Both in 
number of exhibitors and 
of pictures, the third Salon 
is the largest yet held in 
Chicago. Seventy-seven 
photographers are repre- 
sented, against sixty in the 
second Salon and forty-six 
inthe first. There isa very 
large representation of new 
exhibitors, fifty-one having 
shown in neither of the 
previous Chicago Salons. 
About one-third of the en- 
tries are by Chicago pho- 
tographers. 

The jury was this year 
composed of painters. Only 
two of the jury had done 
photographic work, but 
these members were chosen 
because they were painters, 
and not because they were 
photographers. The ac- 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER cepted prints were there- 
By Alice Boughton fore presumed to reflect the 

painter’s standards of pho- 
tography, so far as the conditions under which photographs are made 
seemed to permit. What the results would have been with a jury 
made up wholly or in part of photographers cannot be told, but no 
one knows so well as a photographer the limitations and the oppor- 
tunities of the photographic print, and few realize that the develop- 
ment of pictorial photography in recent years has made him a pecu- 
liarly competent critic in his chosen field. 

The level which picture-making with the camera has reached no 
longer admits of a serious doubt of the right of the pictorial photo- 
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A WET ROAD—EVENING 
y Frederick K,. Lawrence 
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graph to a place among the fine arts, and it would now be trifling to 
say that there are not artists ; and skillful ones— 
who have chosen the sensitive plate for expression instead of the 
canvas. The remarkably rapid progress the photographer has made 
within recent time in the application of the principles that underlie 
picture-making is 
worthy of note, and 
his rigid criticism 
of his own work not 
only does the work- 
er in his medium 
credit, which is not 
as generously im- 
puted to him as it 
should be, but re- 
sults in the best 
photographic ex- 
hibits, in an admit- 
tedly higher picto- 
rial standard, from 
the artist’s view- 
point, than is found 
in many an exhibit 
of paintings. 

The average ob- 
server of the third 
Salon will be tempt- 
ed to remark a gen- 
erally good tone in 
the exhibit. The 
variety in treatment 
and color surprises 
and pleases the vis- —_ soap-BUBBLES 
itor who has seen By Caroline Ogden 
little of the results 
of serious work in this field. To those who have been identified with 
or have followed the advance made in pictorial photography during 
the past five years, however, it will be evident that there are few 
striking examples of that workmanship and skill to which the most 
serious and advanced workers have attained. 

Allowance must of course be made for the quickening of our 
critical attitude. The type of pictorial photograph of a former day no 
longer appeals to the artistic photographer of to-day, who is seeking 
for higher ideals and loftier conceptions, and who believes that the 
most delicate and subtle expression may be wrought out with the lens 
and the film, through the sympathy and discernment of the worker. 
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Let it be said, however, that some of the photographers whose pro- 
ductions hang in this Salon have achieved very creditable results, and 
that their pictures go a good way toward disarming the criticism that 
a photograph cannot be art. There is a tendency to stick to what 
may be called the 
purely photo- 
graphic, or perhaps 
to take the subjects 
as the photographer 
found them, rather 
than consider media 
and handling as a 
means of expres- 
sion. The bizarre 
is generally want- 
ing, and the aim of 
most of the contrib- 
utors has evidently 
been to reach safe 
results. If space 
permitted, some 
résumé of the more 
noteworthy _ prints 
might be attempt- 
ed, but these words 
must be_ confined 
to some general ob- 
servations, and a 
category will not be 
included. The 
best work exhibited 
is in the portrait 
class, and_ several 
admirably handled 
subjects are to be 44) cavHEDRAL 
noted. There are By Alvin Langdon Coburn 
also landscapes 
which show very good evidence of artistic ability of the highest order. 
It is to be regretted that so few good genre pictures are contributed. 
There is a real paucity of serious work shown in this very tempting 
field. It is of course a very difficult field, for under the best of con- 
ditions the worker has the most serious difficulties to overcome. He has 
the problem of making abstractions from persons, and of epitomizing 
actions, movements, events, from harsh, unsympathetic, and painfully 
real properties. Success in this field can come only through the most 
patient, earnest, and sincere endeavor. If a photographic picture is 








THE BROOK 
By James H. Forsyth 





THE VASE 
By Oscar Maurer 
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intended to convey a subtle 
idea, all parts of it must be 
in keeping. One jarring 
note, when we discover it, 
may cause us to turn away 
from what would be other- 
wise a very pleasing thing. 

A word may as well be 
written here as to the repre- 
sentation of the nude in the 
photograph. The figure 
may properly be rendered 
in any medium that will 
permit of an artistic and 
impersonal interpretation, 
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STUDY 
By Virginia M. Prall 


and may just as appropri- 
ately be expressed in a pho- 
tograph as in a painting or 
in plaster, provided the 
photograph represents some 
character or emotion with 
dignity and discrimination, 
and the printing mediums 
and methods employed are 
fitting. But the use of the 
nude in pictorial represen- 
tations presupposes more 
than ordinary familiarity 
with the canons of art; and 
what might do as a draw- 
ing or asan etching might 
not have its counterpart in 
a photograph. There have 


WILLOWS 
By Arthur W. Wilde 
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been charming nudes made by photography—one or two examples 
in this exhibit give evidence of painstaking effort—but the photo- 
graphic print is not the medium for indifferent work in the nude, and 
the worker who aspires to express himself in this direction may well 
defer submitting his work 
to be exhibited until he 
has reached a high level in 
artistic execution. 

The Salon would have 
presented a much more 
satisfactory whole if it had 
been hung better. There 
is a too evident tendency 
to hurry and slight this 
very important feature of 
an exhibit. Some methodi- 
cal and symmetrical group- 
ing of classes and styles of 
pictures would have done 
much"to produce an har- 
monious effect, and en- 
hance the dignity of the 
collection. Indeed, though 
a Salon such an arrange- 
ment may be in name, that 
term implies more than a 
collection of prints gathered 
promiscuously upon four 
walls. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that future exhibi- 
tions may be hung with 
better taste and discrimina- 
tion, and that the catalogue 
numbers, instead of defa- 
cing the frames, may be at- 
a tached to the walls instead. 
By William B. Dyer It is hoped that the 

pictures exhibited in the 
photographic Salons of the future will develop a greater tendency 
toward inventiveness and originality. What may be called the 
‘‘academic’’ requirements can readily be learned by the photog- 
rapher, but those more subtle things, the imagination, the idea, 
need cultivation and development. If a photograph is worthy of 
the making, it is worthy of being done with all the fervor and all 
the spirit that are the vehicle of endeavor in other fields. The 
beautiful will be recognized at last, in a photograph, just as it will 
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in any other medium of art expression. The aim must therefore 
be high, and the work done with all the seriousness and sincerity 
the worker can command. 

When photography as a fine art is beginning, as at the present 
time, to command the attention and respect of the public, it is all- 
important that at our salons or exhibitions none but work of the 
highest quality should be shown. Indifferent prints are apt to give a 
wrong impression of, if not to excite a prejudice against, a form of 
artistic expression which many of us hold dear, and of which we 
entertain high hopes. S. L. WIicvarp. 





THE ELYSIAN FIELDS—DECORATIVE DESIGNS 
By Hermann Richir 


ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


&® The courage of conviction which for some thirteen or fourteen 
years has been persistently associated with the efforts both of the 
members and those to whom they have given encouragement has 
given considerable vitality to the interest felt in the exhibitions of the 
New English Art Club. We have here to do with direct impressions, 
with the individual solving of problems, with a freedom from limita- 
tions which, though at times they may even give rise to unintentional 
humor, should nevertheless obtain the respect due to a human docu- 
ment that is at any rate not a forgery. The drawings and studies 
with which the earlier numbers of the catalogue have to do are an 
exquisite group, amongst w hich are the lovely, rippling, light-lit water 
in ‘‘ Evening Glow,’ ’ by Moffat Lindner; ‘‘Tarbert.L och Fyne,”’ by 
D. C. MacColl; ‘‘Mount Pilate, from Lucerne’’—a delicious bit of 
mountain forms glimmering through an opalescent mist—by H. B. 
Brabazon; the flower studies, by Francis E. James; and a very clever 
note of stormy atmosphere in ‘‘A Moorland,’’ by P. Wilson Steer, 
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THE FOUR ELEMENTS—EARTH AND AIR 
By L. Bompard 


whose larger ‘‘ Valley of the Severn”’ is a fine stretch of country with 
a magnificent cloud effect. One of the most beautiful landscapes 
here is ‘‘Richmond Castle, Yorkshire,’’ by W. W. Russell; it is very 
finely composed, with admirable light and shadow. Charles Conder 
has several seashore studies, of which ‘‘Under the Cliff’’ is the most 
pleasing; interesting, too, is his rendering of a subject which would 
have been after Corot’s heart in ‘‘River Scene on the Ept.’’ ‘“‘The 
Signorina Estelle Dolores Cerutti’’ of A. E. John is a vigorous per- 
formance, a little unsympathetic, perhaps, but full of life. Albert D. 
Rothenstein’s seamstress in the ‘‘Song of the Shirt’’ is poverty- 
stricken and miserable enough in herself, but her well-to-do though 
limited surroundings seem to indicate the possession of three acres 
and a cow rather than the room where Hood’s poor heroine ‘‘plied her 
needle and thread.’’ The ‘‘Summer-time’’ of Mark Fisher, with the 
boys bathing amidst the flickering sunlight falling through trees, is 
altogether pleasant. There is atmosphere in Henry Tonks’s ‘‘The 
Return from the Ball,’’ but the woman’s pose is awkward and dis- 
agreeable; she seems to have fallen asleep, and yet the younger girls 
are listening. Quite admirable is ‘‘Motherhood,’’ by W. G. von 
Glehn, who has dealt with a somewhat difficult subject not only with 
excellent technique, but with dignity and tenderness. 

# A curious exhibition was lately opened in Paris, consisting of a 
collection of artistic sign-boards. The purpose is to induce the mer- 
chants to use more attractive signs, and to persuade artists of ability 
to take up this branch of work. Among the contributors are such 
well-known men as Detaille, Gér6me, Mucha, Willette, and the 
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sculptor Derré. The need of such a movement cannot be doubted, 
and it is to be hoped that a similar-step will be taken in America. 

&® American artists may be glad to know something about the regu- 
lations in connection with the fifth International Art Exhibition of the 
City of Venice, which will be open from the 22d of next April until 
the end of October. The organization is in the hands of a general 
managing committee, aided by special commissioners appointed by 
the municipality. The object of the exhibition is to collect ‘ ‘the 
choicest contemporary artistic productions,’’ works of ‘‘every school 
and of every technique’’ being eligible; but care will be taken to 


exclude ‘‘every form of vulgarity.’ ’* Some among the best Italian 
and foreign artists will personally be invited to co-operate; the works 
of other artists will be subject to the verdict of the jury. ‘‘Out ofa 


natural feeling of reserve, no invitation will be issued to Venetian 
artists or to those of the Venetian provinces or to Italians residing in 
Venice.’’ The sale of pictures will be officially recognized, a com- 
mission of ten per cent being charged for the facilities given. The 
municipality has allotted a sum equal to four thousand pounds for 
the purchase of some of the pictures, which will be placed in the 
International Gallery of Modern Art at Venice. Several large gold 
medals are offered for ‘‘works of really superior merit,’’ but only new 
works—not such as have been previously shown in any Italian or 
foreign exhibition—are eligible for competition. 

& Dr. Gillet, a noted French collector, has presented to the Louvre 
sixteen of the finest known miniatures of the eighteenth century, four 
by Vestier‘and twelve by Dumont. They represent a lifetime of 
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hard work in getting them together, and a fortune in money. Among 
the most important are portraits of Marie Antoinette, the Princess de 
Lamballe, the Count de Provence, one of Dumont himself, and of one 
of his sons, Aristide Dumont, who became a member of the Institute 
and secretary of the mcole des Beaux Arts. At the same time Dr. 
Gillet has given to the Louvre a number of documents relative to the 
artist Dumont and to miniature-painting in the eighteenth century. 
& The foundation-stone of a building to commemorate the work of 
John Ruskin has been laid by Lord Avebury at Bournville, near 
Birmingham. The scheme originated with the Ruskin Society of 
Birmingham, but it has the support of a number of societies and men 
and women throughout England. The intention is to provide a vil- 
lage library, art gallery, and museum for the diffusion of the ideals 
that Ruskin preached. The establishment of classes tending to pro- 
mote the study of nature and to encourage the revival of hendicraits 
is another branch of the scheme. A site two anda half acres in 
extent has been provided. 

# The collection of one hundred and fourteen paintings bequeathed 
to the corporation of the city of London by Charles Gassiot was 
formally opened by the lord mayor recently with civic oratory and 
music by a large band. The more interesting function was a private 
view a few hours earlier, when an old woman was wheeled around the 
Guildhall Art Gallery in an invalid’s chair, with A. G. Temple asa 
special conductor to ‘explain the grouping of the pictures. This was 
the widow of the successful merchant who had enriched the ancient 
city with this noble bequest. The collection mainly represents 
Victorian art, and is so large and representative that the city corpo- 
ration may now be compelled to build a new art gallery. 

* The story comes from Berlin that a series of panels representing 
the Apostles, painted on wood, by Albrecht Diirer, and stolen long ago 
from the Pinakothek in Munich, has been found through a lawsuit. 
Some years ago a peasant woman near Courtrai came into possession 
of an old picture divided into six panels and stowed it in her barn. 
Last year she sold a lot of odds and ends for a few coppers to the son 
of the local coach- painter, and the old board among them. To her 
surprise and disgust she learned that he had sold this one piece for 
more than ten detiers. So she ‘‘went and had the law of him’’ for 
buying a treasure of her without letting her know its value. The 
court called for experts, who decided that the old board was a genuine 
masterpiece of the Nuremberg genius, and the picture was traced to 
the Munich National Museum. 

& There is much opposition in Belgian artistic circles to the proposed 
sale of the famous Rubens in the Church of St. Martin, at Alost, to 
an American collector. Some time since it was stated that, in order 
to raise the necessary funds to complete the church, which has long 
been in an unfinished state, the board of vestrymen intended to dis- 
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pose of the painting for three hundred thousand dollars. It now 
seems that this sum has been offered for the picture by an American 
millionaire whose name has not been given. A petition signed by the 
leading artists in the country has been sent to the government, urging 
that the celebrated masterpiece be bought by the minister of fine arts 
for the Brussels Museum. In this manner, say the petitioners, the 
painting would be retained in the country, while the municipality of 
Alost would obtain the funds requisite for finishing the church of St. 
Martin. The painting has been the property of the town of Alost 
since 1789, and is well known to foreign visitors in Belgium. 

* A great deal of interest has been created in English art circles by 
the announcement from Berlin that Emperor William recently gave 
an audience to Herr Gehrke, the well-known artist, and discussed with 
him the question whether it would not be possible to revive the manu- 
facture of pure majolica ware. The kaiser’s interest in painting and 
sculpture is a matter of common knowledge, but in the opinion of 
many English art lovers, he has never done anything more admirable 
as a patron of art than his effort to secure a renaissance of what was 
one of the most beautiful of all the art crafts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. German artists and potters are as anxious as the 
emperor to make the attempt to revive the manufacture of majolica a 
success, and taking into account the fact that German eminence in 
manufacture is to a great extent due to the Germans’ ability to dis- 
cover chemical secrets, the plan has an excellent chance of success. 
# Artist Bechard, a pupil and friend of Cabanel, is said to have dis- 
covered a method by which he can reproduce any subject by photog- 
raphy on painters’ canvas, reducing to the minimum the art of painting 
reproductions. No one has been able to do it hitherto, because the 
canvas is coated with white lead and fatty substances. By using a 
photo of the picture on canvas the necessity of spending months in 
work on the original outline is obviated, as the shading is faithfully 
reproduced with the outline by the camera, and only the colors have 
to be filled in. The reproduction of a painting like, for example, 
‘‘Le Poéte,’’ in the Luxembourg, could not be finished in less than 
four weeks by an artist of average talent. But by photographing the 
picture on canvas and afterward painting in the colors, the whole can 
be completed in eight days, and it is claimed, in equally good style. 
# The French art expert, M. Salomon Reinach, has discovered a 
number of drawings dated 1576. from which it appears that the Venus 
de Medici has been much more radically restored than was commonly 
supposed. These drawings, of which the authenticity is said to be 
undoubted, show that when they were made the famous Venus had 
neither arms nor legs. The head was also.in a much more mutilated 
state than now. The signature engraved on the base seems also to 
be an addition made at some date later than the end of the sixteenth 
century. These discoveries, which are presented by M. Reinach in 
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a series of papers addressed to the Paris Academy of Fine Arts, have 
aroused wide discussion among leaders in the art world of France. 
& Charles J. Roussel, who died recently at Pietrasanta, in Italy, near 


PLASTIC PANEL 


By D. Trentacoste 





the famous Carrara marble quar- 
ries, was a sculptor of international 
reputation. He was born in Bel- 
gium some sixty-one years ago, 
and in his early ‘youth worked on 
a farm. Although a penniless lad, 
he succeeded in getting some edu- 
cation and then devoted himself to 
sculpture. He traveled in Europe 
while still a boy, in search of the 
works of the masters, and later 
had conferred on him by King 
Leopold II. a medal in recognition 
of the honor he had brought on 
his country in the world of art. 
Thirty years ago he became the 
largest importer of marble in 
America. His principal studio, 
however, was in Paris, where he 
was well known in artistic circles 
and highly esteemed. In January 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
was to have been placed on his 
breast. 

# To the novelty of American 
girls receiving medals from the 
French Salon it seems that we are 
hardly as accustomed as we are to 
their winning favor at foreign 
courts. Of the former, however, 
Miss Mary I. Green, of Brooklyn, 
New York, has recently furnished 
us a notable and pleasing example 
of receiving from the Salon the 
second medal of honor, in recog- 
nition of the excellence of her 
painting shown at the late exhi- 
bition. There are but five other 
American artists who have won 
this honor since the Salon has been 


opened, and none of them at the time has been so young as Miss 
Green, for she has barely touched her twenty-fourth year. Mme. 
Bouguereau was the first American woman to be so honored, but it 
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was, perhaps, a not unimportant factor that her husband, the great 
Bouguereau, was president of the Salon. Influence in Paris counts. 
* The late James Tissot bequeathed to the Louvre the set of four 
pictures illustrating the story of 
the Prodigal Son, which he sent to 
the Salon of 1883. This series has 
been engraved by the artist. 

# The death is announced of the 
historical painter, Karl Otto, in his 
seventy-second year. He was a 
pupil of Piloty, and his works are 
to be seen in the various galleries 
of Germany. 

# Stanislas Lami, a French 
sculptor with a special liking for 
research, began about four years 
ago an attempt to revive the 
ancient art of sculpture in wax. 
For months he studied the pro- 
cesses of doll-makers and other 
artisans into whose hands this 
ancient art had been permitted to 
fall. Many of the tricks of their 
trade he found quite useless for 
any serious artistic purpose, but 
he learned something from them, 
discovered more for himself, and 
not long ago exhibited a collec- 
tion of twenty-six works—por- 
traits and imaginative subjects— 
whose artistic merit was gener- 
ally conceded and admired. 
Others have taken up this old art 
and are obtaining in it most sat- 
isfactory results. There is Leon 
Delagrange, for example, whose 
dancing girls and similar figurines, 
judged from the photographs re- 
cently published, add to beauty of 
color and form much of that LaMp 

lightness, grace, and spirit ad- By G. de Ribaucourt 

mired in such classic works as 

John of Bologna’s famous ‘‘Flying Mercury.’’ In the light of such 
work as Lami's and Delagrange’s, the terms ‘‘wax doll’’ and ‘‘wax 
figure’’ as synonyms for banality and inanity evidently have become 





inappropriate, for they have shown that wax is a material wherein 
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beautiful and serious artistic expression may be achieved perma- 
nently. . 

# The sleepy old town of Ghent has a new museum in one of the 
parks containing a semicircular court for sculpture and five large 
galleries, together with twenty-one smaller rows for pictures and other 
art works. It has been opened with a collection of modern Belgian 
pieces, together with some well-chosen foreign work, plenty of space 
in the galleries being allowed the exhibits instead of their being 
crowded in the usual way. Among the exhibitors are Constantine 
Meunier, the sculptor of peasants, miners, and railway hands; Khnoff, 
the painter of symbolism; Claus and Buysse, the realists and plein- 
airists; Delmaunois, a poetic dreamer; Melsen, a grim realist in the 
painting of peasants. Among the Americans are Pennell, Muhrman, 
Humphreys- Johnson, MacEwen, and Melchers; the ‘‘Glasgow 
School”’ sends Lavery, Paterson, and Whitelaw Hamilton. Walton, 
Sauter, Nicholson, and Strang, C. H. Shannon, Watts, and Tuke, 
represent London. Holland sends pictures by Mesdag and de Boch; 
France, work by Raffaelli, Aman-Jean, Cottet, Simon, and Menard. 
The building will be used hereafter for the permanent objects of a 
municipal museum, and is really a handsome museum that can be 
enlarged when necessary. 





LE PRINTEMPS 
By Mme. H. de Rudder 
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STUDY FOR LAUNCHING A LIFE-BOAT 
By Winslow Homer 


SOME CRAYON STUDIES BY WINSLOW HOMER 


A peculiar interest attaches to an artist’s studies or preliminary 
drawings. They are the documents out of which finished works are 
fashioned, and they have for the most part as much individuality as 
the completed pictures. Not infrequently they have a life and a spirit 
which one fails to see in the elaborate compositions in which they 
ultimately appear. Some of these studies are mere notes, a pictorial 
shorthand record of scenes witnessed or impressions caught; others 
are the witness of careful preparation and prolonged study. But what- 
ever be their origin or significance, they are in a very real sense 
paintings in the rough, since they register for future use the observa- 
tions, the thoughts, the dreams, of the artist. 

Winslow Homer is one of the great men in American art; many 
competent judges would class him with the three or four masters of 
painting this country has produced. The six crayon studies, there- 
fore, which I am privileged to use in BrusH AND PENc1L—selected 
from a series of thirty or more made some years ago on the coast of 
Cornwall and never before published—will be prized by the readers 
as a witness of the man and his methods. Those familiar with the 
finished work of Homer will recognize in these studies the directness, 
the rugged simplicity, the unique selection of subjects, the wonderful 
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power, that have made his paintings notable in exhibitions from the 
outset of his career. An appreciative article on his art was published 
a number of months ago in BrusH AND PENCIL, and from this I may 
be permitted to quote a few words of characterization which apply as 
directly to the drawings herewith reproduced as to the canvases then 
considered. 

‘*Homer is great,’’ the writer says, ‘‘because he has been loyal to 
himself—to his perceptions and convictions; because he has been 
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FIGURE STUDY 
By Winslow Homer 


loyal to the country that nurtured him; because he has been brave 
enough to renounce academic art, foreign influences, false idols, and 
with a deaf ear to the dictates of tastes and fashions, to go direct to 
nature for his inspiration and to interpret nature according to his 
light. Like the poet Whitman, between whom and himself there is 
a certain bond of sympathy and unity, Homer ‘accepts reality and 
dares not question it’; and again like Whitman, his art stands iso- 
lated, unique, alone. 

‘*There is something rugged, austere, even Titanic, in almost every- 
thing Homer has done. The sensuous charm of mere placid beauty 
has never appealed tohim as amotive. He is pre-eminently a painter 
of the sea, yet the unruffled water-mirrors, reflecting clouds and tinted 
sails, which gladdened the heart of a Clays, never impelled him to 
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transcribe their prettiness. His sea is the watery waste as the expres- 
sion of tremendous force, mystery, peril. He is the painter of land- 
scapes, but his landscapes are redolent of the primeval forests of 
the New World, its bleak hills, its crags; they are not delightful, 
picturesque nooks and corners that suggest picnic parties and tryst- 
ing-places. He isa painter of men and women, but his characters are 
not drawing-room loiterers or social favorites. They are pioneers, 
fishermen, seafaring folk, representatives of the humbler walks of 
life in a genuine democracy—in a word, common people of interest. 





STUDY OF CHILDREN 
By Winslow Homer 


‘There is not in a single picture Homer ever painted the slightest 
trace of mere decorative beauty, either in composition or coloring. 
On the contrary his canvases are often frankly ugly, austere, even to 
the disagreeable. His technique is strictly his own, and in no sense 
savors of the schools. Often his drawing is faulty and his flesh tints 
are not true, yet when we have said this we must also say that every- 
thing he has painted is vé¢a/ art. His art has been called the language 
of prose, but it is the prose that is more forceful than that which is 
tricked out with rhyme or measured into feet. It is not the record 
of a man who sees pleasantly and expresses W hat he sees artistically; 
it is the record of strong, artistic feeling.’’ 

I have quoted these words at length, partly because they give ina 
nutshell the essential character of Homer’s art, and partly because 
they adequately describe the whole series of studies from which the 
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six here presented are selected. Homer for many years has been a 
recluse on the rock-bound coast of Scarboro, Maine, where he has 
withdrawn himself from the amenities and conventionalities of social 
life, consorted with the simple folk of the district, and communed 
with the mysteries and powers of nature. When he visited England 
he found the coast of Cornwall a congenial spot, and its inhabitants 
people after his own heart. The ocean has supplied Homer with the 
motives for his best work, and it is a mere matter of speculation of 
how far his sojourn on the Cornwall coast fixed in him his love of the 
sea.and determined him in the selection of those themes with which 





STUDY OF FISHERFOLK 
By Winslow Homer 


his name is intimately connected, and which, among American paint- 
ers, he in a certain sense has pre-empted. 

Certainly the studies referred to were all preliminary work. None 
of them have been elaborated: on canvas and none of them likely ever 
will be. Yet there are notes in every one that we may find recurring 
time and again in his famous canvases. When these drawings were 

made it is to be doubted if their subsequent use entered into consider- 
ation. There is no royal road to fame in art any more than in other 
enterprises—it is a matter of study, practice, work; and no one has 
had a fuller realization of this than Homer. 

It is by studies such as these that Homer acquired his superb 
mastery in the depiction of the sea with its mystery and terror, and 
in the portrayal of the simple, heroic people who tempt its dangers. 
They are offered here, not as examples of his art, but of the material 
that enters into his art. WALTER W. COLE. 
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IMPRESSIONISM: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’S 
DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION TO ART#* 
Impressionism is the special art, or perhaps one had better say 


the most distinctive contribution to art, of the nineteenth century. 
And yet, despite the fact that the doctrine and practice of the school 


_have been made the 


theme for extensive 
discussion, it is safe 
enough to affirm 
that no school of 
painting to-day is 
less understood. 
Thanks perhaps 
to the extremists or 
to the less skillful 
exemplars of flew 
ar painting, impres- 
sionism is too often 
regarded as an ex- 
pression for that 
which is unusual, 
odd, eccentric—the 
personal vagary or 
license of certain 
artists in matters of 
technique. Really, 


in wy hands of its 
By Claude Monet 





nents, impression- 
ism is the apogee of realism. It is not the hobby or whimsicality of 
a few technicians, but the outcome of strenuous effort directed in 
strictly scientific channels. 

The ane if cult one may call it, has comparatively few good repre- 
Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, Caillebotte, Hassam, 
and a see others—but the influence of these men has pervaded the 
realistic painting of the day, and has made itself felt as a power 
where one would, perhaps, little suspect its presence. Asa move- 
ment, therefore, impressionism is interesting and important alike to 
art student and art lover, and one may here profitably summarize its 





* Illustrations of the work of Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, and Renoir used here by 
courtesy of Durand-Ruel. 
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wp agg aims and ambitions, following closely the careful analyses 
of D. S. MacColl and W. C. Brownell, often using their exact words. 


PECHEUSE 
By P. A. Renoir 





First a word of general review. 
Aerial mystery, the crepuscular 
spirit, as it has been called. which 
had no place in early art—it being 
thought unfriendly to clear majesty 
of form—underlies the advances 
made by theimpressionists. Eng- 
land and France during the last 
century lent the complicity of mood 
that these particular advances de- 
manded. It was in landscape natu- 
rally that the greatest progress was 
made, but portraits, human scenes, 
and even monumental decorations 
took new life when subjected to a 
new influence. Nature was added 
to man (to reverse Bacon’s phrase) 
in a new proportion; legend itself 
paid the debt and took in its aerial 
tissue a fresh color to the mind. 

No century, it should be noted, 
has seen a relation so fitful between 
imagination and the instrument em- 
ployed by the artist. In none has 
art been so free; that is, so private, 
so little a thing of command or even 
wide consent. The absence of a 
religion, of an architecture, of a 
court or a caste of patrons, of 
a common language, audience, and 
intention, left individual inspiration 
to its own fires, languors, and eccen- 
tricities. A picture was thus an 
expression of an artist’s uncommis- 
sioned mood. 

The illustration of contemporary 
appearances and events that under 
other circumstances would naturally 
have been demanded from painters 
was increasingly diverted to photog- 
raphy. In the competition of fancies 
and systems of design among artists 
it was hard indeed for the strong 
imaginations not working in land- 
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scape to be sure of themselves, and to build up, against indifference 
or distaste, an unattached solitary monument. A Delacroix, a 
Stevens, a Rodin, a Rossetti, meant 
an extraordinary triumph of single 


force against inertia and the dis- e pie jig 
couraging presence of all the past. ee i 
So, too, with Manet, Monet, and , owe 


their line of succession. 

The landscape - painters even 
producing the new contemporary 
art quickly outran the comprehen- 
sion of the public, as their effort 
became more specialized to an in- 
dividual choice of beauty or moody 
concentration. No man hired them, 
even the exhibitions were fre- 
quently hostile, and it was with 
difficulty that Constable, Corot, 
Rousseau, Millet, earned their 
wages. There was a danger here 
that the poet should become a 
soliloquist or a crank—I am using 
here, as I shall frequently use 
throughout this article, MacColl’s 
words. 

Exhibitions themselves, neces- 
sary as markets for unattached 
artists, stamp the century with a 
peculiarly gross way of taking art. 
People indulged in the picture- 
pleasure by indiscriminate debauch, 
in the annual salon or academy, 
or the international bazaar; and 
pictures were painted with the ex- 
hibition in view. Denon, Napo- 
leon’s director of museums, by his 
institution of prizes, gave an im- 
pulse to the production of huge 
historical machines, with no par- 
ticular destination. As the century 
went on its original men were more 
and more excluded from or mal- 
treated in the exhibitions, or they 
shunned them in disgust. 

In a word, the times were ripe 
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the century to rebel against the existing régime, and in the face of 
discouragements, even ridicule, to produce something new. And 
what, exactly, was the special and final addition made to the instru- 
ment of painting in the nineteenth century? It may be expressed by 
saying that painting a é ccepted at last the full contents of actual vision 
as material; that is, all that is given in the colored camera-reflection 
of the real world. 

This sounds technical. It means simply this, that the new men, 
the advocates of reform, recognized that the older realists in painting 
were false to fact in their treatment of light, and while recognizing 
that bright, glorious, luminous sunlight is unpaintable, they under- 
took by a peculiar selection of a palette, and by a peculiar manipula- 
tion of pigments, to give the impression of the actual, as we see it in 
the world of daily experience. In the matter of light and shade the 
old realists merely painted ve/ative values in a more or less arbitrarily 
determined scale; Manet, who led the way to the so-called impres- 
sionistic school by his discoveries and his practices, painted absolute 
values, but in a wisely limited gamut; while Monet, who is recognized 
as the leader of the impressionists, paints adsolufe values in a very 
wide range, plus sunlight, as nearly as he can get it. 

Thus the efforts of the new men were directed toward making 
pictures, not approximate resemblances of scenes, but actual scenes; 
that is, canvases luminous with real light and marked by gradations 
of shadow of the same value as we see in the world about us. This 
was a radical step, and potentially one of greatest importance to 
the art of painting, since it was a step from arbitrarily determined 
conventions to an actuality never before attained. 

As a matter of fact, every artist chooses his colors and selects the 
elements of his picture for special definition according to his needs. 
He uses his sight for a particular purpose, and makes an abstract in 
shorthand of what he sees. MacColl likens an artist to a business 
man hurrying to catch atrain. A thousand things fall upon the busi- 
ness man’s eye, but of these he makes special note only of a few 
buildings, a few signs, a few turning-points, a few guide-posts, so to 
speak. From time immemorial the vision of the artist has drawn as 
sparingly for the purposes of ‘his art on all that is offered it as the 
vision of the business man referred to draws on the multitude of 
objects presented to it ona trip to the station. But manifestly the 
more perfect an artist’s vision is, or the more alert the artist is to 
what is brought before his attention, and the more generously he uses 
the material offered him, the wider is the scope of the new beauties 
that he can transfer to his canvas. 

The painter's image farthest removed from natural completeness 
is the illuminator’s—one of outlines filled in with a flat tint. Shadow 
and light are added to these in a few markings to explain form. Tints 
are likewise added, it is true, but tone is ignored. It would be an 
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interesting study to trace the compromises between this system and 
on the one hand the decorative sense of certain painters, leading them 
to omit one note to multiply the hues of another, and on the other 
hand the influence of naturalistic study in portrait and landscape, 
leading to a closer matching of tints in flesh and atmospheric distance. 

Suffice it here to say that at the summit of Italian art, when the 
sculpturesque modeling, the architectural perspective and foreshorten- 
ing, the aerial distance of the Florentines and Umbrians, had been 
taken into painting, the Venetians still maintained in principle for 
their great foreground compositions the system of a half-tone of local 
color for the great body of an object, with an admixture of white for 
the lights and of a warm dark in the shadows. In Veronese this sys- 
tem is applied with magnificent breadth; the spaces of half-tone are 
kept large and full of color, the shadows are never black, and the 
lights are never so bright that the prevailing locak color or color of 
the thing in diffused light is felt throughout. Rubens read the shad- 
ows browner, dodged the strong blues, screwed up the light and the 
half-tone, and did not mind if a brown-shadowed foreground broke off 
rather sharply from the high aerial blue he substituted for the deeper 
Venetian tone, Blue was the difficult point for the graver naturalists. 
Velasquez used it sparingly, and in reduced gray shades. Rem- 
brandt, broadening his shadows, ruled out blue, and wrought in degrees 
of a warm monochrome, with local reds and yellows. 

In the landscape-painting of the seventeenth century the disap- 
pearance of the polychrome tableau from the foreground left the artist 
free to pursue a more natural logic of color, to bring the scene under 
a unity of lighting, to vary the key of light from cool to warm. 
Aerial gradations of tone became more delicate, and misty envelope 
and obscurity, with the sentiments that belong to them, gained a 
greater place in the art. But these excursions into natural effect 
remained relative to a gray or brown foundation. 

No painter inquired into the color of shadows as persistently as 
he inquired into color of half-tones and lights, or grasped the prin- 
ciple of the action of light so completely as to conceive of a blue key 
or envelope for a scene instead of a brown. Vermeer comes nearest 
to such a conception at this point, as Piero della Francesca and 
Perugino at an earlier day. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century the studies of English 
landscape-painters in natural lighting were accompanied by the 
researches of science into the laws of light. First Turner and then 
Delacroix, the typical English and French painters of that time, who 
had developed their art on traditional lines, received the full force of 
the new impulse; and the conceptions that so profoundly modified 
their art have made, modified, or wrecked the work of most of their 
successors up to the final impotent assault upon the highest pitches 
of light made by the Pointillists. 
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Turner, it is interesting to note, was a student of books on light 
and color, and Delacroix is said to have discovered for himself the 
laws of simultaneous contrast of colors published by Chevreul in 1838. 
Two painters in the school of landscape succeeding Delacroix and 
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PAYSAGE AUX ENVIRONS DE MORET 
By Alfred Sisley 


Corot, namely, Claude Monet and Camille Pissarro, received from 
Turner in 1870 the impulsion and the clue to the rendering of high 
and vivid landscape illumination. It is with these men that the word 
‘‘impressionist’’ acquired its peculiar significance as an art term. 
This new vision that had been growing up among the landscape- 
painters simplifies as well as complicates the old. For purposes of 
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analysis it sees the world as a mosaic of patches of color, such and 
such a hue of such and such a tone of such and sucha shape. The 
old vision had beaten out three separate acts—the determination of 





A VILLAGE STREET 
By Childe Hassam 


the edges and limits of things, the shading and modeling of the 
spaces in between with black and white, and the tinting of these 
spaces with their local color. The new analysis looked first for color, 
and for a different color in each patch of shade or light. The old 
painting followed the old vision by its three processes of drawing the 
contours, modeling the chiaroscuro in dead color, and finally coloring 
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this black-and-white preparation. The new analysis left the contours 
to be determined by the junction, more or less fused, of the color 
patches, instead of ‘rigidly defining them as they are known to be 
defined when seen near at hand or felt. 

Painting thus tended to follow this new vision by substituting one 
process for three—the painter, viewing his scene, ‘matched the hue 
and tone at once of each patch and made a patch on the canvas of 
the corresponding shape, ceasing to think in lines except as the 
boundaries by which these patches limit one another. 

Monet is commonly regarded as the great apostle of impressionism, 
but it was Manet who paved the way ll its theories and practices. 
He was one of the most noteworthy painters of his country and of 
his age, coming upon the field unheralded, and undertaking what no 
one else thought of undertaking—the immense project, as W. C. 
Brownell puts it, of breaking, not relatively but absolutely, with the 
conventional. Looking for the first time at one of his pictures, one 
says that customary notions, ordinary brushes, traditional processes, 
of even the highest authenticity, have been thrown to the winds. 
Hence, indeed, the 
scandal which he 
caused in art circles 
from the first, and 
which went on in- 
creasing until, 
owing tothe accept- 
ance, with modifi- 
cations, of his point 
of view by the most 
virile and vigorous 
painters of the day, 
he became in asense 
the head of the 
corner. 

Manet’s great 
distinction is to 
have discovered 
that the sense of 
reality is achieved 
withathousand-fold 
greater intensity by 
getting as near as 
possible to the actual 
rather than resting 
content with the 
A BRITTANY COTTAGE relative value of 
By Childe Hassam every detail, as in 
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the case of the earlier 
painters. Every one 
who has painted since 
Manet has either fol- 
lowed him in this 
effort, or hasappeared 
jejune. The old mas- 
ters are still admi- 
rable, though they 
only observed a cor- 
respondence to the 
actual scale of natural 
values and were not 
concerned with imita- 
tion of it. But now- 
adays, the one thing 
that is insisted on as 
a starting-point and 
basis, at the very least, 
is the sense of reality. 

From Manet, who 
sought to impart the 
sense of reality to his 
paintings by insist- 
ence upon getting as 
near as possible to 
the individual values 
of objects as they are 

ve 4 MARCHANDE D’ORANGES 
seen in nature, to ie PA: Sana 
Monet, who succeed- ; 
ed in popularizing impressionism, was a long step, but a natural 
one. Monet first came under the influence of Boudin, and later, 
with his friend Pissarro, under that of Turner in London, in 1870. 
He was impressed with the English artist’s painting of snow, with 
his discrimination of color in lights and shadows, and with the 
daring of his flame-colored sunrises and sunsets. As Manet discov- 
ered that the sense of actuality was acquired by painting things as 
nearly as possible in the true values in which we commonly see them 
about us, so Monet discovered that light is the most important factor 
in the painting of out of doors. 

He, as Mr. Brownell says, pushed up the key of landscape-paint- 
ing to its highest power. He attacked the fascinating, but of course 
demonstrably unsolvable, problem of painting sunlight, not illusively 
as Fortuny had done, by relying on contrasts of light and dark cor- 
respondent in scale, but positively and realistically. He realized as 
nearly as possible the effect of sunlight; that is to say, he did as well as 
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and no better in this respect than Fortuny had done, but he created a 
much greater illusion of a sunlight landscape than any one had ever 
done before him, by painting those parts of his picture not in sunlight 
with the exact truth that in painting objects in shadow the palette can 
compass. 

Mr. Brownell gives an apt illustration in explanation of Monet’s 
practice. Take a landscape, he says, with a cloudy sky, which means 


See 





LANDSCAPE 
By Alfred Sisley 


diffused light in the old sense of the term, and observe the effect 
upon it of a sudden burst of sunlight. What is the effect where con- 
sjderable portions of the scene are suddenly thrown into marked 
shadow, as well as others illuminated with intense light? Is the 
absolute value of the parts in shadow lowered or raised? Raised, of 
course, by reflected light. Formerly to get the contrast between 
sunlight and shadow in proper scale the painter would have painted 
the shadows darker than they were before the sun appeared. Rela- 
tively they are darker, since their value, though heightened, is raised 
infinitely less than the parts in sunlight. Absolutely, their value is 
raised considerably. If, therefore, they are painted lighter than they 
were before the sun appeared, they in themselves seem truer. The 
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part of Monet’s picture that is in shadow is measurably true, far truer 
than it would have been if painted under the old theory of correspond- 
ence, and had been unnaturally darkened to express the relation of 
contrast between shadow and sunlight. 

Scale has been lost. What has been gained? Simply truth of 
impressionistic effect. Why? Because we know and judge and 
appreciate and feel the measure of truth with which objects in shadow 





LE DEJEONER SUR L’HERBE 
By Claude Monet 


are represented; we are insensibly more familiar with them in nature 
than with objects directly sun- illuminated, the values as well as the 
definition of which are far vaguer to us on account of their blending 
and infinite heightening by a luminosity absolutely overpowering. In 
a word, in sunlit landscapes objects in shadow are what we customa- 
rily and unconsciously see and note and know, and the illusion is 
greater if the relation between them and the object in sunlight, whose 
value habitually we do not note, be neglected or falsified. 

Thus in Monet’s work each part, sunlight and shadow, is truer 
than ever before was painted, and he thus succeeds in giving an 
impression of actuality much greater than his predecessors had suc- 
ceeded in acquiring. Monet is so settled in his own way, so superbly 
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successful within his own limits, that Mr. Brownell thinks it is time 


wasted to quarrel with the convention-steeped Philistine, who refuses to 





SOLEIL D’AUTOMNE, MATIN 
By Alfred Sisley 
comprehend even his point of view, who judges the pictures he sees by 
the pictures he has seen. Monet has not only discovered a new way 
of looking at nature, but he has justified it in a thousand particulars. 
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Concentrated as his attention has been upon the effects of light 
and atmosphere, he has reproduced an infinity of nature’s moods that 
are charming in proportion to their transitoriness, and whose fleeting 
beauties he has caught and permanently fixed. Rousseau made the 
most careful studies and then combined them in his studio. Courbet 
made his sketch 
more or less perfect 
face to face with his 
subject, and elab- 
orated it afterward 
away from it. Corot 
painted his picture 
from nature, but put 
the Corot into it in 
nis studio. Mo- 
net’s practice is in 
comparison dras- 
tically thorough. 
After thirty min- 
utes, he says, the 
light changes; he 
must stop and re- 
turn the next day 
at the same hour. 
The result is im- 
mensely real, and 
in Monet’s hands 
immensely varied. 
One may say as 
much, having re- 
gard to their dif- 
ferent degrees of 
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success, of Pissar- JEUNE FILLE AU PANIER 
ro, who influenced By P. A. Renoir 


him, and of Caille- 
botte, Renoir, Sisley, and the rest of the impressionists who fol- 
lowed him. These men are all interesting in their several ways. 
Thus Monet’s one supreme aim is aérial effect. His drawing is 
an extreme case of the sacrifice of many constituent elements of a 
scene to one which had been tentatively pursued by his predecessors. 
Delacroix hankered after the suggestive force of the sketch. In 
Constable’s sketches we often find the essence of what he sought 
more vividly than in his finished compositions. In Courbet there 
was a war between tradition and instinct, since he refused to take the 
flower-bed view of color, and constructed and finished his forms as if 
his aim had been a Raphaelesque beauty. Monet adopts the sketch 
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LE BOULEVARD—EFFET D’HIVER 
By Camille Pissarro 


method entirely, treating water, land, and buildings as so much 
scaffolding for his aérial effects, seeing the world as the subject of 
light, the mirror of events in the sky. 

He aims at a stricter truth than Turner, at seizing the momentary 
balance of values that make the beauty of an illumination. Turner 
mixed different moments of a sunset, different quarters of a sunset, 
and his notes went to make up a harmony elaborated in the studio. 
Monet took his canvas or set-of canvases into the open, and limited 
himself to what he could seize of a particular illumination while it 
lasted. Out of one subject, a haystack, a church, a tree, he made 
twenty pictures by discrimination of successive lights that played upon 
them. From these various causes he made of painting a journal of 
effects noted in shorthand, as compared with those rhythmical compo- 
sitions that Turner based upon his notes. 

The critic of Monet’s work has urged that his aim is scientific, 
not artistic. This is not true. At each period in painting, when a 
special aspect of reality is explored for its beauties and significance, 
the science of that aspect is inevitably involved; what is sought as 
fresh beauty can be described as fresh fact. The pursuit of the 
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beauties of the human form brings in the facts of anatomy, and the 
construction of space and the foreshortening of shapes involve 
the principles of perspective. Even so, the special modern delight 
in the beauties of aérial tone may be represented as a study of the 
science of light and color; but this stricter conformity with fact and 
science is, like the ethers. a result of art, of the search for beauty, 
not of fact for its own sake. In our own time the beauty of aérial 
tones has had a peculiar power to excite in us the sense of reality; 
with the shift to some other aspect of reality as the most beautiful 
and important, it may well come about that the landscapes of Monet 
will appear as a fantastic convention, in which all facts are despised 
for the attractive beauty of this one, the aérial harmony. 

The critic may take more reasonable ground in pleading that in 
the pursuit of this one beauty Monet carries his contempt of others 
so far that they take their revenge and defeat him; that of these 
countless snatches of beauty, many will appear but desperate, inde- 
cisive engagements, and nearly all show birthmarks of accident and 
scramble, unconsidered forms asserting themselves, material not 
amenable to rapid summary remaining sore and resentful for its 





LE SOIRE A DIEPPE 
By Camille Pissarro 








BATEAUX DE PECHE 
By Claude Monet 
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EFFET DE NEIGE 
By Alfred Sisley 
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brusque inclusion. It might be argued, moreover, that in wagering 
all in matching the passing effect and simplifying the processes of 
painting to the hurry of that effort, Monet is the victim of illusion, 
because he is attempting to render beauties that exist indeed, but are 
beyond the resources of pigment, however strained. For the truth 
is, that Monet’s painting, instead of being an exact, scientific notation 
of values, is forced like the old painting to traffic and bargain with 
nature, though the convention struck is a different one. 

The new painting of sunlight, therefore, is in its way a convention 
like the old. Neither can render*the lights positively; the old fal- 
sified the shadows, 
making them dark- 
er than in nature, 
so as to keep some- 
thing of the truth 
of contrast between 
them and the lights; 
the new threw away 
this resource of ef- 
fect to gain a gen- 
eral truth of bright- 
ness in lights and 
shadows alike and 
a positive truth of 
fair, clear color in 
the shadows. 

In conclusion, a 
word should be said 
of the so-called op- 
°tical mixture of 
colors, which has 
done much toward 





MATINEE SUR LA SEINE, GIVERNY 


fostering the popu- By Claude Monet 
lar idea that im- 
pressionism is little more than an oddity or a vagary. It is well 


known that lights and pigments do not mix with the same result. 
Blue and yellow paints, for instance, when mixed, produce green; 
but blue and yellow lights mixed do nothing of the sort. Green and 
red lights mixed produce yellow; but green and red pigments mixed 
produce gray. A scientific consideration of the colors of the spec- 
trum seems to have influenced the impressionists in the determination 
of their palette. Monet, for instance, excluded black and the browns, 
and he and his group appear to have worked with the seven rainbow 
colors. He, however, employed the old system of pigment mixtures, 
and it remained for the extremists of the school to try the futile 
experiment of optical mixture. ata 
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They saw that 
it was illogical to 
model the hues of 
the palette on the 
colored lights of 
the spectrum and 
then mix them as 
pigments. Mix 
two pigments, and 
not only is the hue 
different from the 
mixture of the cor- 
responding lights, 
but the tone is less 
brilliant, some- 
times by as much 
as fifty per cent. 


LE PONT DE PONTOISE We must there- 
By Camille Pissarro oe 





fore, they said, 
give up Monet's practice of mixing pigments and adopt a technique 
by which the light reflected from the paints will mix in the eye. 

This can be done, they thought, by applying pigments to a sur- 
face in fine alternate lines or indots. When lines have been employed 
the process has been called ‘‘divisionism’’; and when dots or points 
are used, “‘pointillism.’’ Let us then, the extremists urged, apply 
our pigments in lines or dots so that at the picture distance the light 
reflected from them will mix in the eye and combine to form one hue. 
Theoretically there 
was ground for this 
experiment; in 
practice it was a 
failure. Paint, in 
the divisionist’s 
procedure, was too 
clumsy a medium. 
It made impossible, 
moreover, all fine 
drawing, abolished 
handling, and re- 
placed the fluent 
beauties of the ma- 
terial with an ugly 
mechanical surface. 

Impressionism 
as a school thus 


seems destined to VILLAGE SCENE 
By Camille Pissarro 
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have a slender fol- 
lowing, in point of 
numbers. Like 
many a creed in 
other fields of in- 
terest, its function 
would seem to be 
that of a leaven 
among other 
schools. We may 
not be enthusiastic 
over the work of 
Monet and his fol- 
lowers, but we 
should at least be 
just in admitting 
the value of their 
contribution to pic- 
torial art. Had it 
not been for the 
work of these men, 
the best painting 
of the present day 
would not be what 
it is. 

A word as to the THE STAIRCASE 
future. Whatever By Childe Hassara 
the painting of the 
future is to be, Mr. Brownell says, it is certainly not to be the paint- 
ing of Monet, or, we may add, of any of his successors. For the 
present no doubt Monet is the last word in painting. He has plainly 
worked a revolution in his art. He has taken it out of the vicious 
circle of conformity to, departure from, and return to abstractions 
and the so-called ideal. No one hereafter who attempts the repre- 
sentation of nature—and for as far ahead as we can see with any con- 
fidence, the representation of nature, the pantheistic ideal if one 
chooses, will increasingly intrench itself as the painter’s true aim—no 
one who seriously attempts to realize this aim of now universal appeal 
will be able to dispense with Monet’s aid. He must perforce follow 
the lines laid down for him by this astonishing naturalist. Henceforth, 
the basis of things is bound to be solid, and not superficial, real, and 
not fantastic. But for the superstructure thus to be erected on the 
sound basis of just values and true impressions, it is justifiably easy to 
predict that a greater interest and a more real dignity must obtain 
than any preoccupation with such a basis of techale as Monet’s can 
possibly have. Henry G. STEPHENS. 








CHICAGO’S FIFTEENTH ANNUAL ART 
EXHIBITION 


The fifteenth annual exhibition of oil-paintings and sculpture by 
American artists recently closed at the Art Institute, Chicago, was in 
many respects the most interesting display offered by this institution 
in recent years. One missed 
in the catalogue a number 
of familiar names usually 
found among the exhibitors, 
but the interesting work by 
new men and women of tal- 
ent and promise, of whom 
the general public knows 
little, fully compensated for 
the lack of representation 
of more famous artists. 

It is somewhat rare, it 
is true, for Abbey, Sargent, 
and Whistler to send their 
canvases to these annual 
exhibitions in Chicago, but 
Chase, Maurer, Shannon, 
Tanner, Cecilia Beaux, 
John Alexander, Alexander 
Harrison, and several other 
artists of note are usually 
represented. This year one 
found nothing from them in 
the galleries. This is the 
more surprising since it was 
thought that the institution 
PORTRAIT of the N. W. Harris prize 
By Marie Gélon Cameron of five hundred dollars 

would be a bait at which 
many artists of international reputation would nibble. 

This year the total number of exhibits was somewhat greater than 
in former displays. There were five hundred and twenty-four oil- 
paintings and nine pieces of sculpture. Of these works, two hundred 
and thirty-seven were chosen by juries of selection in New York and 
other American cities, and sixty-five came from Paris, being selected 
by Miss Sara Hallowell, the institute’s Paris agent, principally from 
the two salons of the current year. Forty-three canvases came from 
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New York, forty from Philadelphia, seventeen from Boston, nineteen 
from Cincinnati, and one hundred and twelve were collected in 
Chicago. The aggregate number of works submitted to these five 
juries was five hundred and thirty. 

A kind word should be said of the hanging committee, which did 
its work conscientiously and well, and which disposed of the great 





A LITTLE STORY 
By Mary Shepard Greene 


variety of works accepted in such a way as to produce an harmonious 
and agreeable arrangement, in which there was little to criticise. 

It speaks well for the standard set by the institution for its exhibi- 
tions that the pictures selected by the juries in this country were this 
year, as they usually have been, superior on the average to those 
forwarded by Miss Hallowell from Paris. It is probable that the 
institute’s Paris agent has to take what she can get, and that the 
better canvases shown by American artists in the Paris salons do not 
thus find their way to Chicago. The surprising thing is, that some of 
the works brought from abroad should have been admitted to the 
salons at all. It is safe enough to say that if they had been submit- 











EARLY MOONRISE 
By Bertha S. Menzler 


tinguishing traits of this year’s collection. 
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ted to the American 
juries they would 
have been uncere- 
moniously rejected. 

Still the product 
of these Paris stu- 
dios displayed this 
year had a more 
uniform and a 
higher standard of 
excellence than on 
many a former oc- 
casion. Indeed, 
this uniformity of 
quality in the ex- 
hibition as a whole 
was one of the dis- 


There was less morbidity 


of coloring than usual, ‘fewer exhibitions of mere technical cleverness, 
a marked paucity of mere nakedness masquerading as studies of the 
nude, more inherent interest in the canvases from the picture stand- 
point pure and simple, more originality of aim and method and less 
slavish allegiance to the dictates of schools, more evidence of a con- 
scientious effort to seek inspiration direct from nature and a corre- 
spondingly less witness of studio influences—hopeful characteristics. 


It is also, per- 
haps, worthy of 
note that women 
came more strongly 
to the front than 
usual as exhibitors, 
fifty-two out of a 
total of two hundred 
and eighteen artists 
represented in the 
galleries being wo- 
men. It should also 
be said, in justice 
to these exhibitors 
and in refutation of 
a more or less deep- 
seated prejudice, 
that the works 
shown by these 
female artists took 
rank on the whole 





THE VILLAGE 
By Anna L. Stacey 
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with those shown by their 
numerous male competitors. 

The Harris prize of five 
hundred dollars, for the 
best work painted by an 
American artist within two 
years, was awarded to Wal- 
ter McEwen, who passes by 
courtesy as a Chicagoan, 
though he has for years 
been a resident of Paris, 
for his ‘‘A Woman of the 
Empire,’’ which was ex- 
hibited this year in the 
Paris Salon. This is the 
full-length figure of a 
young woman standing be- 
fore a mirror which reflects 
the portrait with exquisite 
charm of effect. The work, 
which, by the way, has be- 
come one of the permanent 
possessions of the institute, 
is one which is remarkable 
for its unusual finish rather 
than for originality or force 
of conception. The idea is 
time-honored, and the pose 
and the disposition of dra- 
peries, graceful as they are, 
are no more noteworthy 
than in thousands of can- 
vases that are yearly turned 
out from the studios. The 
fair model is certainly a 
gracious and brilliant ex- 
ample of womanhood; but 
after all, it is McEwen’s 
consummate ability to 
represent textures and to 





A WOMAN OF THE EMPIRE 
By Walter McEwen 


produce a soft, harmonious effect that imparts charm to the canvas. 

As an example of straightforward portraiture this picture to the 
minds of many had less to recommend it than two other full-length 
female figures, Lawton S. Parker’s ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. W.,’’ loaned 
for the occasion, and Karl Albert Buehr’s ‘‘ Reverie,’’ which likewise 
was exhibited in the Paris Salon of this year. Parker's canvas relies 
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for its interest on no trick of brush work, no adventitious accessories. 
It is portraiture, pure and simple, and has no suggestion of being 
painted for exhibition purposes about it. It is an admirable example 
of straightforward work, and as such is in every way to be commended, 
Buehr’s work likewise is direct and forceful, and has about it, more- 
over, the charm of poetic idea that suggests its title. These three 
canvases, with Frank W. Benson's well-known ‘‘ Portrait of a Young 
Woman,”’ the full-length portrait of a young woman with a stork in 
the background, hung in the same room, formed a notable quartet of 
pretentious examples of figure-painting, all notable in their several 
ways and offering an interesting opportunity for comparison of ideas 
and methods. 

That the Harris prize was wisely bestowed would doubtless be the 
opinion of the rank and file of visitors. Many competent judges, 
however, would prefer to have seen the prize go to Parker or Buehr 
for the canvases referred to. As regards the awarding of the Cahn 
prize of one hundred dollars, many likewise were disappointed, and 
perhaps justly. It was won for the second time by Anna L. Stacey 
with a small landscape, called ‘‘The Village at Twilight.’’ This 
painting is agreeable in its qualities, and is broad and free in its 
handling, depicting a little portion of the village, with a river in the 
foreground reflecting the roseate hues of early evening. But one fails 
to see in the picture anything, either in conception, treatment, or 
coloring, that would mark it as a prize-winner. 

A more important canvas, and at the same time a better example 
of fine, straightforward painting, is Marie Gélon Cameron’s ‘‘ Portrait of 
American Diplomat at the Court of Korea,’’ and there was general 
disappointment that this really excellent bit of portraiture was not 
awarded the Cahn prize. This is by all odds the most important 
work Mrs. Cameron has done. The portrait of Mr. Goward is excel- 
lent, the pose is natural and dignified, the rendering of textures is 
exceptionally good, and it would not be fulsome praise to say that 
this picture held its own with the best examples of portraiture in 
the galleries, including Gari Melchers’s fine portrait of Charles L. 
Hutchinson. 

Of course within the limits of a short article it is only possible to 
give a cursory and general review of the extensive collection. Not 
a few of the pictures it would, perhaps, be a kindness to leave 
unmentioned. Others—as, for instance, Edward Simmons’s ‘‘Tired 
Out,’’ which was painted over twenty years ago, and which captured 
a two-thousand-dollar prize when exhibited at the American Art 
Association in New York; Edmund C. Tarbell’s ‘‘The Venetian 
Blind’’ and Ellen Wetherald Ahrens’s ‘‘Sewing,’’ both of which 
were prize-winners at Pittsburg; Charles H. Davis’s ‘‘Summer 
Clouds,’’ shown at the Pan-American and elsewhere; Elliott Dainger- 
field’s ‘‘Holy Family’’; and several other pictures—are old favorites 
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and have frequently been exploited. To dwell upon the one class 
would be folly, and to give space to the other would be a needless 
repetition. Indeed, it is to be doubted if description or criticism of 
pictures in print is not a gratuitous and thankless undertaking. 
Those who have seen the works do not need the description, those 
who have not can form no idea from a verbal account of the quality 
of the performances, and criticism apart from the thing criticised is 





SEWING—A PORTRAIT 
By Ellen Wetherald Ahrens 


apt to be meaningless. A few more or less general remarks, however, 
may be permissible, respecting certain artists and their work. 

Henry George Keller showed two animal pictures deserving of 
attention, one representing a pair of white horses resting in the shade, 
and the other two goats grazing, in both of which the coloring and 
atmosphere were admirable. J. Alden Wier’s ‘‘A New England 
Factory Village’’ was charmingly composed, and lacked the washed- 
out, ashy appearance of many of his landscapes, and Louis Paul 
Dessar’s ‘‘Autumn’’ was notable for the richness of its tone. Charles 
Warren Eaton exhibited six canvases depicting Old World scenes, 
steeped, as is the wont of this artist’s pictures, in the golden hues of 











BLOSSOM TIME IN NORMANDY 
By Mary Macmonnies 





AFTER SPRING RAINS 
By Svend Svendsen 
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evening, and all excellent alike in subject and execution. One can- 
not give unstinted praise to Gustave Henry Mosler’s enormous canvas, 
‘*The Wounded Cow,’’ since it is difficult to see why a theme of this 
sert considered from any artistic standpoint could furnish excuse for 
covering a fair frac- 
tion of an acre with 
paint of varied hue. 
Bror Julius Ols- 
son-Nordfeldt, a 
Swede domiciled in 
Chicago, and a new- 
comer to the exhi- 
bition, showed an 
exceptionally pleas- 
ing and refined pic- 
ture in ‘‘Resting,’’ 
depicting a young 
girl in black reclin- 
ing on a studio 
couch; and Edward 
Dufner, a salon por- 
trait of more than 
ordinary interest on 
account of its rich 
tonal qualities. J. 
Francis Murphy’s 
‘October Fog,’’ 
with its peculiar 
aérial effect and its 
note of accentuation 
in the form of a sin- 
gle tree in the fore- 
ground; Sargent 
Kendall’s ‘‘A Fairy 
Tale,’’ with its 
transparency Of ss. wee 
color and its fine By Charles J. Mulligan 
decorative lines; 
and Childe Hassam's exceptionally good example of impressionistic 
landscape, unfortunately skied over a doorway—were all canvases that 
commanded attention by their intrinsic excellence. Bertha S. Men- 
zler’s single contribution, ‘‘Early Moonrise,’’ showed the same elu- 
sive and artificial atmospheric qualities that have characterized many 
of her recent works, and Walter Marshall Clute’s ‘‘The Dunes,’’ ‘‘The 
Rain,’’ and ‘‘A Dutch Girl’’ were no less creations of pure imagina- 
tion. In marked contrast with these were two small, direct, but 
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poetic, landscapes by Charles Francis Browne, unpretentious scenes, 
but canvases which recommended themselves by their essential truth. 

One may say here in passing, that the more sane the artist is in 
conception, and the less ambitious he is for unusual effects, the more his 
works conform to the taste 
and elicit the admiration of 
the public. This was es- 
pecially noticeable in the 
exhibition. Birge Harri- 
son’s group of simple, 
poetic subjects of snow 
time, Leonard Ochtman’s 
tranquil study, ‘‘ Morning 
Symphony,’’ Charles Abel 
Corwin’s Gloucester scenes, 
Henry W. Ranger’s fasci- 
nating ‘‘The Blossoming 
Oak,’’ F. K. Rehn’s ‘‘The 
Vasty Deep,’’ and other 
canvases more earnest and 
sincere than ambitious, 
were of incomparably more 
interest than Eric Pape’s 
sensational picture, “‘The 
Foaming Surges,’’ with its 
sporting mermaids, or 
Lionel Walden’s ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Day,’’ with its five 
nude bathers, who were 
neither graceful nor inter- 
esting. 

One can scarcely un- 
derstand why artists indulge 
their fancy and waste their 
time on these pretentious, 
out-of-the-way perform- 
— ances, which have no des- 
By Karl Albert Buehr tination, and which can 

subserve no purpose save 
that of personal advertisement in a current exhibition. It is the 
picture of reasonable size, that has a content of poetic thought, the 
picture that is usable outside of a public institution, that has natural- 
ness, directness, character, that is marked by truth rather than by 
ambitious enterprise, which appeals to the cultured public and serves as 
the best exemplar of the artist’s abilities. We can well spare the rest. 

Without further citation of names or reference to individual 
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works, I may mention a peculiarity of this year’s exhibition which 
forced itself upon the attention of every one accustomed to attend 
these annual events, I refer to the large number of artists who were 
represented by only one 
work. Over one-half the 
entire number of exhibiting 
artists were thus repre- 
sented by a single picture, 
and of the rest compara- 
tively few had more than 
two canvases in the gal- 
leries. Formerly it was not 
unusual for an artist to have 
five or six, or eight or ten, 
or even more pictures hung. 
This doubtless is the reason 
why, to use a phrase more 
forceful than elegant, there 
was so much new blood in 
the exhibition. 

If this were a matter of 
design on the part of the 
juries of admission, it is a 
policy to be commended. 
It gives the young men and 
women of promise, but little 
reputation, an opportunity 
which they deserve, and 
which many of them have 
not had in former years. 
These annual exhibitions 
are or should be the harvest 
of the best efforts of the 
men and women worthy of 
being represented, and it is 
manifestly better to have 
one, or at most two can- 
vases, the best of the year, 
from each artist than to 
crowd out a number of worthy aspirants, and to limit the number of 
exhibitors and multiply the number of exhibits by permitting a few 
artists to have virtually one-man shows for sale purposes. 

Certainly the galleries of the institute were never so rich as they 
were this year in works by people of promise about whom the art- 
loving public knows little and wishes to know more. It is desirable, 
of course, that sales in these annual events should not only be permit- 
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ted but encouraged, but primarily the purpose of the exhibition 
should be, not to effect sales, but to show the ability and development 
of the contributing artists. From this standpoint, the exhibition of 
this year was one of the most successful, if not the most successful, 
ever given by the institution. 

In connection with this fifteenth exhibition, Will H. Low, made 
probably the most thoroughly representative display of his work he 
has ever made, consisting of one hundred and forty drawings, 
sketches, cartoons, and easel-pictures—works in wash, crayon, water- 
color, and oil. This show, however, was separate and distinct from 
the general exhibition, though the pictures exhibited were listed in the 
catalogue. Features of the display were the monochrome illustrations 
for Keats’s ‘‘Lamia’’ and ‘‘The Odes and Sonnets,’’ and the original 
studies for the celebrated decorations of the ball-room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. These, with various ‘other studies and 
cartoons, and with a fine selection of the artist's easel-pictures, made 
an exhibition of unusual interest, showing as it did the artist’s wonder- 
ful gift of decorative drawing and his fine sense of delicate and har- 
monious coloring. James Forp BUELL. 





PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY 
Miniature by Lucia Fairchild Fuller 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


# The first annual exhibition of art crafts at the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, recently opened under the auspices of the Alumni Association 
of Decorative Designers associated with the institution, is of excep- 
tional variety and interest, although one is somewhat puzzled to 
account for the presence in the galleries of a large number of the 
exhibits. Ostensibly the exhibition is of the arts and crafts order, 
designed to exploit the achievements of those art workers who natu- 
rally belong in the so-called arts and crafts movement. One would 
scarcely expect, therefore, to find in the exhibition one hundred and 
fifty pieces of work out of a total of seven hundred and fifty which 
are the output of strictly manufacturng concerns, or are goods im- 
ported from Europe by retail establishments for sale purposes. Pro- 
fessedly all articles submitted for entry were to be passed on by a jury 
of selection, consisting of L. J. Millet, John Duncan, Harriet L. 
Evans, Bessie Bennett, Clara P. Barck, Marie L. Woodson, Frederick 
C. Walton, Frank S. Hazenplug, Agnes Bassett, Rose Dolese, 
W. M. R. French, Elizabeth Truman, Thomas H. Murray, and 
Christia Reade. Actually no inconsiderahble percentage of the 
exhibits were exempt from the jury’s inspection. It is somewhat 
difficult to see why, for instance, Rookwood, Grueby, Teco, Van 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 
Briggle, and Newcomb pottery and 
Tiffany glassware should find a 
place in an exhibition of this sort. 
They are art products certainly, but 
they are the output of professedly’ 
manufacturing concerns, and are 
just as strictly a commercial pro- 
duct as other lines of goods turned 
out from factories, and to be had 
at the retail stores throughout the 
country. Indeed, in the case of 
some of the products just named, 
certain Chicago establishments have 
by contract the exclusive right of 
sale in local territory. The pres- : 

ence of these articles, therefore, in CHAIR 

the exhibition virtually makes the °”'™"* ®: Peston 

Art Institute an agency for private retail concerns, and since the 
enterprise is a sale exhibition, the galleries of the Institute are thus 
practically made additional salesrooms for the controlling houses. 
The exhibit is comprehensive and diversified, and its range is unusu- 
ally wide. Almost every known article, from rugs to pieces of lace, 
from heavy furniture to dainty leather-work, from ornamental metal 
to decorated china—books, bric-a-brac, articles of virtu and articles 
of utility, everything—are to be found in the galleries. The arts and 
crafts workers are certainly to be 
complimented on the scope of their 
interests and the high quality of 
their productions. 

& The sixth annual exhibition of 
color work by the various members 
of the Plastic Club, Philadelphia, 
was recently opened. The exhibi- 
tion this year was a small one, but 
the pictures made a very attractive 
showing in the pretty room of the 
club, and showed very well what 
this group of young Philadelphia 
artists have been doing in the past 
few months. Most of the pictures 
are out-of-door scenes, but there 
are one or two portraits and a 
number of studies in_ still-life. 
Anna Lea Merritt had an interest- 
ing portrait of Harrison S. Morris; 
Blanche Dillaye, three little bits 








JAPANESE LAMP AND COPPER SHADE 
By Mary Louise MacDonald Garden 
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of continental land- 
scape; Elizabeth F. 
Bonsall, of course, 
showed some de- 
lightful cats, and 
Mary W. Bonsall 
some nice sunny 
bits of landscape. 
There were several 
sketches by May 
S. Haydock; Miss 
Archambault had 
two female por- 
traits, and Mabel 
d’Ascenzo some 
studies of flowers. 
There were also 
three characteristic 
bits by Paula B. 
Himmelsbach. 
w& The seventh an- 
nual exhibition of 
the Washington 
Water- Color Club 
was recently held 
in the hemicycle of 
~anetany OF ARTS AND CRAFTS PRODUCT ies Cannan Gel. 
y Various Chicago Workers 
lery of Art. In 
many respects this was a notable exhibition, comparing favorably 
with those held in the larger cities, and by the club during past 
seasons. Indeed, it is doubttal if in the larger and better known 
annuals there will be found so many good works and so few bad 
ones. The standard was high and well sustained; the paintings were 
serious, thoughtful, and interesting. It was not a sketch club’s 
show—attractive as such can be—but rather that of the work of men 
and women of ability and experience who have, as the French say, 
‘‘arrived,’’ though some still style themselves students and are classed 
among amateurs. Taken collectively , the exhibition was not striking 
or impressive, but upon examination it was found to be composed of 
those kinds of pictures which constantly improve upon acquaintance. 
Not mere technical achievements, freakish spurts of originality, or 
even faithful studies, but rather intelligible interpretations so skillfully 
rendered that the workmanship was entirely subordinated by the 
result. There were three prizes awarded this year, for, in addition to 
the two given annually by the Corcoran Gallery to the best two pic- 
tures shown, A. J. Parsons offered a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
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landscape painted in water-colorssby a Washington artist. The jury 
of awards was composed of E. C. Messer, R. N. Brooke, Howard 
Helmick, Harold Macdonald, and V.G. Fischer. The first Corcoran 
prize of one hundred dollars was awarded to ‘‘ Broadway—Rainy 
Evening,’ by Everett Warner; second Corcoran prize of fifty dollars 
to ‘‘Cupid in Repose,’’ by Alice Archer Sewall James; Parson's prize 
of fifty dollars to ‘‘Mountains of the Nevada Desert,’’ by William 
H. Holmes. 

& The annual exhibition of the Society of American Artists will 
open in the Fine Arts Building, New York, on March 28th. The 
hanging committee is made up of William A. Coffin, William Thorne, 
and H. Bolton Jones, and the committee on selection consists of 
Herbert Adams, John W. Alexander, George R. Barse, Jr., Edwin H. 
Blashfield, William M. Chase, Walter Clark, Kenyon Cox, Charles C. 
Curran, Henry G. Dearth, Ben. Foster, Frank Fowler, Daniel C. 
French, Birge Har- 
rison, Samuel 
Isham, Francis C. 
Jones, William Ser- 
geant Kendall, 
Frederick W. Kost, 
John La Farge, 
Louis Loeb, George 
W. Maynard, Fran- 
cis D. Millet, Leon- 
ard Ochtman, Hen- 
ry Prellwitz, William 
T. Smedley, Dwight 
W. Tryon, Douglas 
Volk, and Irving R. 
Wiles. 

& The Arts and 
Crafts Society of 
Minneapolis will 
hold its third an- 
nual exhibition Jan- 
uary Igth to 24th. 
St. Paul artists and 
craftsmen have been 
invited to exhibit. 
The officers of the 
society are Mrs. 
Ambrose E. Hel- 
mick, president; 
Miss Hope Mc- 





DECOKATIVE METAL-WORK 
Donald, vice-pres- _ By Leonide C. Lavaron 
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ident; Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tice, treasurer; Miss Mary E. Simpson, sec- 
retary. Miss Simpson’s address is 1521 Laurel Avenue. 

# The twelfth annual exhibition of the ‘‘Sillon,’’ a group of Belgian 
artists, was recently opened in Brussels. Among the artists repre- 
sented are Pinot, Smeets, Wagmans, Van den Brugge, Swyncop, 
Tordeur, Apol, Bouy, De Greef, Deglune, and Landry. 

#& The annual architectural exhibition of the T-Square Club, Phila- 
delphia, will be held in the galleries of the Art Club, from January 
7th to January 24th. The exhibition will consist of architectural 
drawings, models of facades, including detail, carving, etc., and 
photographs. The jury of selection and hanging committee will 
consist of William C. Hayes, Charles Z. Klauder, Paul A. Davis, 
Gilbert L. Hindermyer, George B. Page, Albert Kelsey, and George 
U. Rehfuss, of Philadelphia; John R. Pope and Stevens Haskell, of 
New York; and Bertram G. Goodhue, of Boston. 

& Schedules for the sixth annual exhibition of the Art Club of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, have been issued. Water-colors only will be shown, 
from February 20th to March 22d, inclusive. 

& The fourth annual exhibition of the American Society of Miniature 
Painters was opened in the Knoedler Galleries, New York, on the 
27th of last month, continuing until January 1oth. Only original 
miniature paintings were accepted. Works from photographs were 
not admitted. The jury on selection consisted of Alice H. Brewer, 
Lydia F. Emmet, I. A. Joseph, Margaret Kendall, Thomas R. 
Manley, Theodore W. Thayer. Hanging committee, Thomas R. 
Manley, Theodore Thayer. 

 Boston’s Copley Society is to hold a sculpture show in the early 
spring in connection with the Horticultural Society. The affair will 
somewhat resemble that held in the Madison Square Garden, New 
York, but it is hoped that the sculpture will not be so lost sight of in 
the mass of plants and flowers. The scheme adopted is to lay out 
an Italian garden, and arrange the groups of statuary and of plants 
according to the design of a good landscape architect. 

& The third annual exhibition of Cleveland artists was held in the 
Electric Building, in Prospect Street, the two weeks commencing 
November 17th and ending November 29th. While the exhibition 
was given under the auspices of the lady managers of Maternity Hos- 
pital, the exhibition itself has become a permanent exposition of local 
art. The exhibition this year was on a more elaborate scale than 
ever. Paintings by Gottwald, DeKlyn, Simmons, Coltman, Willard, 
Howard, Keller, Edmondson, Max Bohm, Simon, and other artists 
were exhibited. All the art societies in Cleveland, including the 
Cartoon Club, showed examples. 

& The Society of Washington Artists, at its annual meeting, re-elected 
the officers and executive committee, with the exception of William 
B. Chilton, whose place was given to Lucien Powell. The list of 
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officers for the coming year is as follows: R. N. Brooke, president; 
Mrs. A. C. Barney, vice-president; H. H. Nicholls, secretary; R. C. 
Child, treasurer; executive committee, E. L. Morse, chairman, L. 
Powell, C. Weller, Miss M. Mueden, and J. H. Moser. 

# The Art Club of Kansas City at its last meeting decided to post- 
pone its exhibition until spring, owing to the fact that a better class 
of pictures can be secured at that time. George R. Barse has prom- 
ised to give his personal attention to securing pictures for the club in 
New York, and says he will see to it that Kansas City has some of 
the best that the metropolis affords. 

# The annual meeting and election of officers and members of the 
council of the Buffalo Society of Artists took place recently. The 
election resulted as follows: President, Reginald Cleveland Coxe; 
vice-president, Mrs. William H. Glenny; secretary, Mrs. Linda DeK. 
Fulton; treasurer, Louis Wright Simpson; financial‘secretary, George 
A. Stringer; council, Lucius W. Hitchcock, Hugh A. Sloan, Miss 
Helen M. Horton, Charles Rohlfs, and Mrs. Knowlton Mixer; jury 
of selection, Mrs. Charles Carey, Miss Mary B. W. Coxe, Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, Bernard V. Carpenter, J. S. France; hanging committee, 
C. G. Mankell, John G. Eppendorf, and Miss Eugenia Hauenstein. 
& A seated bronze statue of Charles Sumner, modeled by Miss Anne 
Whitney and cast at Chicopee, Massachusetts, has been offered to 
Cambridge, and will probably stand at the corner of Kirkland and 
Cambridge streets. The pedestal will be about five feet high; the 
statue is about seven. The donor of the memorial has not announced 
his name. 

& The immense mural painting for the reading gallery of the Ray 
Memorial, Franklin, Massachusetts, which was begun by Thomas 
Juglaris at Annisquam during the summer, was recently placed 
on exhibition for a fortnight in the new building belonging to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. The painting is 
eleven feet high and more than two hundred feet long. It is to 
embellish a beautiful room which measures sixty-six by thirty-five 
feet, and will cover all that part ot the walls above a mahogany wain- 
scot and below a continuous row of windows near the ceiling, which 
will give an abundant diffused light. The building is in the Greek 
style. The continuity of the painting will be broken partially at four 
points by the top portions of three doors and one monumental sculp- 
tured fireplace. The painting represents a Greek religious festival, 
and contains a great number of figures, against a background now of 
landscape and now of architecture, each of the four distinct yet 
related panels filling one of the four walls. The work has been 
blocked in merely, not finished, and is not yet at a stage to be criti- 
cised. The composition and color scheme are established, but the 
drawing of the figures, and in fact all the details, remain to be exe- 
cuted. Mr. Juglaris will continue the work in Italy through the 
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coming winter, taking with him photographs of the various panels 
of the painting, and completing on separate canvases his full-size 
studies for each figure, from which, on his return here next spring, 
he will proceed to reconstruct and virtually to repaint all the figures. 
* The Boston 
Museum of Fine 
Arts has placed up- 
on exhibition a col- 
lection of antique 
rings, nearly three 
hundred in number, 
presented by Mrs. 
William D. Board- 
man. The collec- 
tion was made by 
Mrs. Boardman’s 
son, who devoted 
many years to gath- 
ering whatever was 
curious and _ inter- 
esting in this field. 
Some of the coun- 
tries represented are 
Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, 
Germany, Italy, 
France, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Austria, the 
Tyrol, Egypt, Tur- 
key, Arabia, and 
Persia. 

# Since 1895 the 
growth of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts’ Collection of Greek vases has been so 
extensive that the old room ‘of the Greek vases became entirely 
inadequate to hold the collection, and this fall the director has 
installed the vases in the very large and well-lighted room in the east 
wing of the museum which was formerly devoted to casts from the 
antique sculptures. This is one of the largest halls in the museum. 
The importance and value of the collection may now be realized by 
the visitor, and the examples may be examined and studied to much 
better advantage than ever before. When Mr. Robinson’s catalogue 
of the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman vases in the museum was pub- 
lished in 1893, there were six hundred and twenty-three pieces, but 
since that time the collection has been almost doubled in size. 





EXAMPLES OF ARTS AND CRAFTS PRODUCT 
By Various Chicago Workers 
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SOME RECENT ART SALES 


# At the Charles M. Reed art sale, which took place in the Winter 
Garden of Delmonico’s, the two Schreyer paintings were the only 
ones that elicited any great interest among the buyers. They were 
entitled ‘‘ Bulgarian Provision Train in Winter,’’ which went to E. B. 
Perkins for $6,600, and ‘‘ Arabian Horsemen’s Halt at the Fountain,’’ 
which was knocked down to Anthony N. Brady of Albany for $8,250. 
Both men were vigorously opposed in the bidding by local art dealers. 
Besides the Schreyer pictures, the Mayer von Bremen works ran up 
high, particularly a 19% by 24 specimen, called ‘‘The Rabbit Seller,’’ 
which brought $2,000. In all fifty-six paintings Were sold, and the 
entire collection brought $29,220. The sale was only moderately well 
attended. Aside from the ones already mentioned, the pictures 
which brought $500 or over were: ‘‘The Burning Stable,’’ Schreyer, 
sold to J. Ohme, $1,000; ‘‘The First Love Letter,’” von Bremen, 
Charles L. Knoedler, $800; ‘‘Haymaking in D’Enfouvelle,’’ 
Monchablon, J. Ohme, $550; ‘‘Ruth,’’ Merle, Lloyd G. Reed, $500; 
‘‘Children at Play,’’ Blommers, P. A. Curtis, $700; ‘‘Flirtation,”’ 
Casanova y Estorach, P. A. Curtis, $550; ‘“‘Bridge at Andernorda,’’ 
Thaulow, J. Ohme, $1,300. 

* The Lelong sale at Paris realized a total of 493,400 francs 
($98,680). M. Jourado paid 22,500 francs ($4,500) for an ancient 
Persian velvety carpet measuring eight feet by five feet; 12,600 francs 
($2,520) for a Polish carpet woven in metal and silk; 20,500 francs 
($4,100) for another Polish carpet; 14,300 francs ($2,860) for an 
ancient faded rose colored silk Persian carpet. M. Robert gave 
61,000 francs ($12,200) for a sixteenth-century rectangular Flemish 
tapestry. M. Heilbronner purchased a sixteenth-century tapestry, 
with six personages figured on a background of shrubs, blossoming 
branches, and birds, for 36,000 francs ($7,200). M. Robert, for 
46,000 francs ($9,200) secured a sixteenth-century Flemish tapestry, 
after Van Orley’s ‘‘Stag at Bay,’’ and also a presumed fifteenth-cen- 
tury French tapestry for 21,000 francs ($4,200). M. Jacques Selig- 
mann obtained a small sixteenth-century tapestry, partly woven in 
metal, the ‘‘Descent from the Cross,’’ for 6,400 francs ($1,280). 
M. Heilbronner bought two fifteenth-century tapestries showing 
Gothic fountains with sibyls, each for 20,000 francs ($4,000). M. 
Paulme gave 9,300 francs ($1,860) for a carved wood coffer of French 
sixteenth-century work. M. Bernheimer, of Munich, purchased a 
sixteenth-century Italian cabinet in ebony and iron, with bas-reliefs 
engraved in gilt, for 13,000 francs ($2,600). M. Duveen obtained a 
carved wooden fifteen-century coffer for 7,200 francs ($1,440). Four 
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sixteenth-century marquetry chairs realized 5,800 francs ($1,160). 
M. Seligmann secured bronze statues of St. Bruno, and St. Catharine 
of Siena, for 13,000 francs ($2,620). 

& The Verestchagin paintings of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia were 
not in the sale of the painter’s collection. They had been sold during 
the day to the Czar. His Ambassador, Count Cassini, paid for them 
$100,000. They are going to Tolstoy, director of the Alexander II. 
Museum at St. Petersburg. The painting of the ‘‘ Battle of San Juan 
Hill,’’ that the President criticised for the painter at every phase of his 
work, brought $18,000. The “‘ Battle of San Juan Hill’’ and thirty other 
paintings by Verestchagin brought $43,070. Title, name of buyer, 
and price of each picture are as follows: ‘“‘San Juan Hill,’’ $275; 
‘‘Corner of Moro Castle,’” Howard W. Bible, $450; ‘‘ Principal Gate, 
Moro Castle,’’ J. J. Cramer, $275; ‘“‘U. S. Battery,’ M. J. William- 
son, $175; ‘‘Far from Home,’’ G. B. Hopkins, $400; ‘‘General 
MacArthur and Staff at Caloocan,’’ G. A. Brander, $550; ‘‘ Battle 
Near Santa Ana,’’ G. B. Hopkins, $1,250; ‘‘A Deserter Examined,’’ 
M. J. Williamson, $1,700; ‘‘ Battle at Zapote Bridge,’’ G. A. Brander, 
$2,100; ‘‘The Insurgent Spy,’’ C. J. Cramer, $2,750; ‘‘ ‘You are Hit, 
Sergeant?’ ‘Yes, Sir,’’’ C. S. Marken, $1,075; ‘‘Battle of San Juan 
Hill—Come On, Boys!’’ G. A. Brander, $18,000; ‘‘Twenty Scenes 
of Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia,’’ withdrawn; ‘‘An Old Steward,”’ 
A. R. Fenton, $1,250; ‘‘Jolly Good Fellows,’’ F. R. Proctor, $700; 
“‘The Road at Inkerman,’’ $250; ‘‘In the Crimea,’’ C. J. Cramer, 
$325; ‘‘The Temple of Diana,’’ G. A. Brander, $450; ‘‘The Monas- 
tery of St. George,’’ G. A. Brander, $400; ‘‘In the Crimea,’’ C. R. 
Rockwell, $425; ‘‘The Rock of St. George,’’ C. R. Rockwell, $425; 
‘*In the Transvaal,’’ C. R. Rockwell, $1,250; ‘‘Mr. Kazbek,’’ K. O. 
Chisholm, $2,500; ‘*Mt. Elbrooss,’’ H. W. Bible, $1,300; ‘*Dry 
Channel of River Jumma,’’ C. R. Rockwell, $300; ‘‘Snows of the 
Himalayas,’’ $1,500; ‘‘A Russian Interior,’’ $1,200; ‘‘House in 
Vologla,’’ $900; ‘‘In the Crimean Woods,’’ $350; ‘“‘An Old Jew,”’ 
$170; “Sunlight in the Crimea,’’ $150; ‘‘Military Road to Tiflis,’’ 
$100. 

# A big crowd attended the.sale of paintings by Jean Georges Vibert, 
in Paris. The pictures were nearly all bought by dealers. Messrs. 
Knoedler paid the highest price, 23,050 francs ($4,610), for “‘Les 
Allees du Monastere,’’ a small panel, twenty-one inches wide by ten 
inches high. Mr. Kipling paid 8,000 francs ($1,600) for ‘‘Le Retour 
des Reliques’’; Messrs. Knoedler, 16,500 francs ($3,300) for ‘‘Le 
Medecin Malade’’; Messrs. Tooth, 6,050 francs ($1,210) for the 
‘Cardinal Devant une Mappemonde’’; Mr. Haro, 4,050 francs ($810) 
for ‘‘Conte de Fees’’; and Messrs. Tooth, 4,600 francs ($920) for a 
‘‘Portrait de Pacquot.’’ The Marquise de Tholozan secured ‘‘ Bona- 
parte Assis’’ for 340 francs ($68). 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


# One of the most valuable, as it is certainly one of the most sump- 
tuous, art volumes of the year is ‘‘Nineteenth Century Art,’’ by 
D. S. MacColl, recently published in this country by the Macmillan 
Company. The volume, which is a magnificent quarto with a profu- 
sion of photogravure and half-tone illustrations of the finest quality, 
is an outgrowth of the Glasgow Art Exhibition of 1901, from which 
the illustrations are taken. Textually, however, the work is nothing 
less than a comprehensive survey and careful analysis of the art of 
the last century, and—what is not always the case—the author has 
brought to his task a knowledge competent for the undertaking. 

In short, the work apparently outgrew the writer’s first intention. 
He has drawn liberally for illustrations from all the schools; and he 
has attempted to throw the chief figures of the period into perspec- 
tive, to define their imaginative attitude, to indicate how some of them 
went with the drift of art special to the century, and others against 
it. To this end he has judged it best to give the available space to a 
limited number of artists, rather than to crowd the pages with a 
scrambling notice of many who have a claim to be remembered. 

The introductory chapters on the vision of the century and the 
imagination of the century are notable for their clear presentation of 
those changes which took place during the time covered, both as 
regards the technique of the artists and as regards their selection of 
subjects and their incorporation of a spirit essentially foreign to the 
preceding century’s art. Then, under successive heads, the author 
groups the leading figures of the period. David and Ingres he finds 
near enough akin to consider together as ‘‘the Olympians’’; and 
Goya, Blake Géricault, Delacroix, and Daumier he classes together 
from the fact that they shared a common imaginative impulse and a 
common language in design. Crome, Cotman, Turner, Constable, 
Corot, and Rousseau are, for the author, the new interpreters of nature 
and the chief developers of nineteenth-century landscape. Half a 
dozen artists, including Millet and Puvis de Chavannes, are discussed 
as the exemplars of France’s heroic art fused with landscape, together 
with French sculpture and etching; and twice that number of artists, 
beginning with Etty and ending with Burne-Jones, stand for the 
grand, philistine, and decadent art of England. A consideration of 
Courbet, Manet, Whistler, and Degas constitutes the chapter on real- 
ism, and the chapter on impressionism includes a discussion of the 
theory and practice of Monet. 

It will thus be seen that the scope covered by the work is exten- 
sive, and it is due to the author to say that his ambition has not led 
him to overestimate his powers. Every artist enumerated is subjected 
to the most careful analysis, with a view to determining his contribu- 
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tion to the century’s art, and with the further view to giving him just 
rank with his fellow-workers. 

The magnificent form in which the volume is presented necessarily 
makes it costly, and it is to be hoped that, in view of the unusual 
value attaching to Mr. MacColl’s study, the publishers may see it to 
their interest to issue the work in cheaper form, so as to bring it within 
the reach of students, since, to those who wish to understand the 
evolution and development of the century’s art the book is invaluable. 
& The midwinter special number of The Studio, ‘‘Corot and Millet,”’ 
published by John Lane, is one of the most exhaustive presentations 
of these two French masters yet given to the public. The work comes 
in almost faultless dress, with a wealth of illustrations in photograv- 
ure, color-work, and half-tones. Upward of fifty reproductions are 
given of oil-paintings, charcoal drawings, and etchings by Corot, and 
almost seventy-five of crayon studies, oils, pen-drawings, etchings, 
water-colors, etc., by Millet. Such a marshaling of illustrative 
features is altogether unusual, and the selection of the works for 
reproduction and the excellence of the plates reflect the highest credit 
on the editor, Charles Holme. 

Textually the work is scarcely less important. The critical essay 
on Corot is written by Gustave Geffroy, and that on Millet by Arséne 
Alexandre, art writers who have made a special study of their subjects, 
and who are thus competent to speak with authority. Frederick 
Keppel has likewise contributed a few pages of notes on Millet’s 
etchings, 

Corot and Millet are two of the greatest masters of painting France 
has produced, and the volume here noticed is especially welcome to 
the student of art, not so much on account of the monographs—there 
is no paucity of literature on the subjects—as on account of the great 
number and variety of the illustrations and the superb form in which 
they are offered 


MOA 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

‘‘Nineteenth Century Art,’’ by D. S. MacColl. The Macmillan 
Co. $16 net. 

‘*Poems You Ought to Know,’’ selected by Elia W. Peattie, and 
illustrated by Ellsworth Young. Jamieson-Higgins Co. $1.50. 

‘‘Letters and Lettering,’’ by Frank Chouteau Brown. Bates & 
Guild Co. $2. 

‘*Photogramsof the Year 1902,’’ compiled. Tennant & Ward. $1.25. 

‘‘Corot and Millet,’’ by Gustave Geffroy and Arséne Alexandre. 
John Lane. $2 net. 


‘*Burne-Jones,’’ by Malcolm Bell. The Macmillan Co. $1 net. 
‘*Correggio,’’ by Leader Scott. The Macmillan Co. $1 net. 
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